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Here Contributors present their own Opinions, anil are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all w« print, hut desire our 
readers to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Fast the Good.” 

RAMBLING REMINISCENCES. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M D. 

SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Is there on all the earth -a physiological school ? 
We do not mean a school wherein physiology is the 
specialty taught, but a school in which, so far as 
bodily training and mental discipline are concerned, 
a due regard is paid to the laws of life, the con¬ 
ditions of health, and the normal ordir of bodily 
and mental development ? 

There may be such a school. There may bo 
many. We have heard of schools which made 
great pretensions in these respects ; we know 
schools which approximate, more or less, nearly to 
the true standard of a natural and normal educa- 
tiorial plan. But we know of no school wherein 
all of these conditions are fulfilled. Wo believe, 
therefore, a school conducted on strictly phys¬ 
iological principles is a desideratum—one of the 
urgent needs of the age. Who will be the pioneer 


in this matter ? Where can we send our children, 
and recommend our friends to send theirs, with fuU 
confidence that health of both body and mind will 
be daily cared for, and the whole being trained, 
educated, and developed harmoniously ? 

The peculiar glory of New England is her 
common schools. Some of them are uncommonly 
excellent, and some of them are the reverse. Her 
academies and colleges are, so far as mere mental 
education is concerned, admirably appointed and 
managed; and within a few years commendable 
attention has been giver, to calisthenic and gym¬ 
nastic exercises. But all of them are defective, 
some of them sadly so, in the most important par¬ 
ticular of ail—the dietary. The health of no 
class of persons is so dependent on what they eat 
and drink as is that of students at school. Labor¬ 
ers, and those who have free and constant bodily 
exercise, can endure physiological errors or irreg¬ 
ularities in their diet with no appreciable suffer¬ 
ing, which would ruin the health or cause the 
death of a sedentary or studious person. And the 
more devoted the student, and the more active the 
brain, the greater the necessity for a strict con¬ 
formity with all physiological conditions. 

The district schools of New England present 
every variety of good, bad, and indifferent. Two 
of them, with whose external surroundings and 
interior arrangements we recently became ac¬ 
quainted, shall serve to point our moral. 

In a beautiful Connecticut village, almost under 
the shadow of venerable Yale, are half-a-dozen 
district schools. One of them has all the evidences 
of meanness, stinginess, stupidity, and mistaken 
policy on the part of whofci it may concern, with 
all the corresponding conditions of discomfort on 
the part of the scholars. The school-house occu¬ 
pies a dirty, dusty, noisy angle at the forks of the 
road, with no vestige of shrub or tree around or 
near it. In the hot summer days the little a-b-c- 
darians sit still, or try to, and swelter, and get 
uneasy, and are called up, become fidgety and 
restless, and are lectured and threatened ; and 
when released from their painful imprisonment, 
run riot with morbid irritability aggravated to 
actual rowdyism. 

And the teacher is the fit counterpart of the 
place; an amiable, well-disposed maiden lady of 
about thirty years, but in all of her ideas of 


“ teaching the young idea how to shoot,” at least 
fifty years behind the age. Her whole plan seems 
to us better calculated to make vulgar rowdies 
and stupid boobies of boys and girls than well- 
behaved scholars. / 

The stroug points of her plan of teaching seem 
to consist in making the scholars sit still and 
commit a few words to memory from the Testament 
or some other book, a system better calculated to 
make gibbering parrots than thinking persons. 
We are of opinion that the more children are 
“ educated” in this way, the loss they will know. 

By keeping the little children so perfectly still on 
their seats for hours at a time, they get so restless, 
nervous, and uneasy that they can not learn nor 
recollect their lessens, and then, as a punishment* 
they are kept in after the rest of the scholars are 
dismissed. On some days the scholars do not read, 
wrFe, nor spell; but the whole day wasted—much 
worse than wasted—in sitting sti 1 and learning 
to repeat verses. We should prefer that a child 
of ours should never see the inside of a school- 
house than to be “ educated” in this way. 

There is nothing in which parents and guardians 
of youth err so much as in this matter of primary 
schools. Anything will answer to teach the a, b, 
c's. But the truth is, good and competent 
teachers are more important to commence the 
process of mental development with, than at any 
subsequent period of life. 

Let us now glance at the other side of the pic¬ 
ture. In the sime village is another school for 
boys and girls; and it is all that such a school 
should be. The house is in a clean, quiet, beau, 
tiful place, with stately shade trees scattered 
around, whose waving branches ^eep the air cool 
and the scholars fresh and vigorous. And the 
teacher has comprehended the meaning of the 
word education. She understands that it mcafis 
development, not stuffing. She is also a maiden 
lady of nearly the same age as the teacher just 
alluded to, and she regards the human mind, not 
as a passive reservoir to be filled with knowledge, 
as one would shovel pototocs into a cellar, but as 
a system of organs and powers to be exercised — to 
think out, and feel out their relations to all 
object! external to themselves. Nor is she so 
foolishly precise nor so ridiculously particular as 
to the motions, gestures, looks, winks, nods, or ^ 
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whisperings of her scholars. If any one has occa¬ 
sion to go across the room, go out, whisper to 
another to ask where the lesson is, or any other 
proper question, he or she is allowed to do it 
quietly and return to the seat again without dis¬ 
turbing the whole school with. “ Please, ma’am, 
may I have my seat ?” Nor are they kept in after 
school hours, nor in any way punished because 
they can not master a given lesson in a given time. 
Her method of instruction makes the lessons 
pleasant; the school is attractive ; all the scholars 
love to go. They are under no unnatural or in¬ 
jurious constraint; and their minds are bright 
and clear. If possible, they will always have 
their lessons. If not, it is stupid folly or barba¬ 
rous cruelty to punish them. And the manners 
and deportment of her scholars, both boys and 
girls, contrast as favorably with those of the other 
school as do their more rapid mental advancement. 
There are no rowdies among them 

SCROFULOUS CHILDREN. 

All over New England—in the most salubrious 
places on earth—are whole families of scrofulous 
children. Many of the grown-up sons and 
daughters of wealthy farmers, merchants, and 
professional men, whose parents show no taint of 
the scrofulous diathesis, and whose grandparents 
are not known to have been affected with any con¬ 
stitutional infirmity, are found to be strongly pre¬ 
disposed to glandular obstructions and tubercular 
consumption. We are often called upon to explain 
this unaccountable phenomenon, as it seems to 
them and to their family physicians. 

There is no difficulty in the matter. It is the 
general opinion of med.cal men, and of non-pro¬ 
fessional persons, that, in order to have a parent 
communicate or occasion scrofula to their offspring, 
they must have the scrofulous condition or con¬ 
stitution in their own persons. This is a mistake. 
The mother may so live, and be in such a condition 
during pregnancy, as to occasion the worst forms 
of scrofula in her child, without ever having man¬ 
ifested a single symptom of scrofula in her own 
person. Why is this ? 

The whole explanation lies in deficient respira¬ 
tion. Mothers may breathe sufficiently for them¬ 
selves, but not -enough for the offspring. They 
may inhale oxygen enough for their own organic 
purposes, and yet not enough to consolidate and 
perfect the tissues of the child. The amouut of 
food taken into the stomach should always corre¬ 
spond with the amount of air taken into the lungs. 
No food can be assimilated if it is not brought into 
contact with oxygen in the lungs, to properly 
elaborate it. All food that is taken over and 
above the corresponding amount of atmospheric 
air inspired, is unassimilable, and a source of 
obstruction and a cause of disease. Mothers, 
therefore, who are too sedentary, or who use con¬ 
stipating food, and so become gross and plethoric, 
and who eat more than they breathe, or who do 
not bathe sufficiently to keep up the cutaneous 
respiration—for the skin is a breathing organ as 
well as the lungs—may have scrofulous children, 
and yet be exempt from all appearance of scrofula 
in themselves. If mothers could be made to 
understand this subject, the number of scrofulous 
children would begin to grow “ small by degrees, 
and beautifully less.” 


.[Sept., n 


It is true that the cause of drug medication has 
much to do with the production of scrofulous and 
other humors and cachexies. Mercury, antimony, 
opium, and the laucet—the great Samsons of 
Allopathy—do occasion every kind and manifest¬ 
ation of a depraved and shattered organization ; 
while all of ihe drugs and all of the drug schools, 
whether called poisonous or “ sanative,” conduce 
more or less to morbid conditions, and predispose 
to all manner of infirmities and disorganizations.- 
But the fact is equally demonstrable that mothers, 
who have never taken a drug in their lives, may, 
by the habits I have alluded to, so deprive the 
offspring in the womb of its necessary supply of 
oxygen, as to give it a frail, flabby, and scrofulous 
organization. Some mothers are almost horror- 
stricken when we explain the manner in which 
they have so fatally depraved the organizations of 
their children before they have seen the light. 
But the truth must be told. The integrity of 
human nature demands it. The salvation of the 
race requires it. 

VEGETARIANISM. 

There is no puzzle in Physiology and Therapeu¬ 
tics so puzzlesoine, with the people generally where 
we travel, as this. The great masses of the 
people can not begin to comprehend how any 
human mortal can live without flesh food. They 
do not see how any well person can preserve 
health, nor how any sick person can recover, 
unless he eats meat. It is in vain that we give 
them the results of twenty years’ study, observ¬ 
ation, and experience. In vain do we assure them 
that we eat no meat, are never sick, are always in 
working order, and that we work with an uninter¬ 
rupted and high-pressure intensity that few can 
endure and live. In vain do we assure them that 
the hardest work of the world is now, and always 
has been, done on a vegetable diet. In vain do we 
tell them that,, in testing the vegetarian diet on 
all manner of invalids, and on a large scale, for 
more than fifteen years, it has invariably, in our 
hands and under our management resulted bene¬ 
ficially. The objectors reason from their stomachs, 
their feelings, and their prejudices, while we argue 
trom scientific data, and we can not understand 
each other. We are told here and there of persons 
who have tried what they have called a vegetarian 
diet, and their health grew worse; and on return¬ 
ing to the ordinary mixed diet, their health 
improved again. 

We admit the fact, and reply that their vegeta¬ 
rian diet was in some way defective, and more 
unphysiological, taken all in all, than the mixed 
diet. And we reply, further, that all persons who 
have failed at home on a vegetarian diet, and have 
come to us, have invariably improved on our plan 
of vegetarianism. 

It is very unfortunate for the cause of Vegeta¬ 
rianism that so many try it experimentally who 
do not understand it theoretically, or-have not the 
means* to practice it successfully. Their testimony 
is against the truth, simply because they have not 
practiced it when they pretended to. 

The following dialogue will illustrate the good 
intentions and bad understandings of a large por¬ 
tion of our fellow-beings on the dietetic question : 

Invalid—Why, doctor, I should think you would 
be a great deal healthier to eat a little meat. 


Vegetarian— How can that be when I am 
perfectly healthy now? 

7—You might be more vigorous, be able to do 
more, and enjoy life better. 

V —I have doubled my vigor, and can work, 
physically or mentally, twice the number of hours, 
and with much less fatigue, since discontinuing 
animal food. And so far as enjoyment is con¬ 
cerned, I have all the relish for the food I take 
that I can possibly desire. And besides, I utterly 
loathe animal flesh of all kinds. 

7—Well, that is curious. But still I believe 
you would be better off to use a little. I know 
that I could not live at all as you do. 

V .—Did you ever try it? 

7—No, I would not run any such hazard. 

V .—Is your health good ? 

I-—Yes, that is, tolerable, considering. I have 
the neuralgia frequently; and' the rheumatism 
sometimes. I suppose I must be bilious. I have 
a great deal of pain in the side and between the 
shoulder-blades; my doctor says it is the liver* 

He gives me a little blue-pill mass to touch up the 
liver, wdiich he says is very torpid, and some 
bitters to correct the bile, and aperients occasion¬ 
ally, to act on the bowels, and— 

V —That is sufficient, neighbor. When a person 
full of aches and pains, and dosing and drugging 
continually, presumes to lecture me, who have 
learned how to eat so as to have nothing of the 
sort, on the subject of eating and drinking, I must 
think he has mistaken his calling. He should be 
pupil, and not teacher. 

ERYSIPELATOUS HUMORS. 

We visited a neighborhood, recently, profession¬ 
ally, where were several families whose children 
were nearly all afflicted with canker of the mucous 
membrane, and cutaneous eruptions, rashes, 
blotches, etc., which the doctors called erysipelas, 
and prescribed astringent lotions externally, and 
salts and cream of tartar internally. 

A little inquiry into the dietetic habits of the 
parties explained the nature and origin of their 
maladies, an explanation which may have a very 
extensive application to the people in different 
parts of the United States. Their chief articles of 
food were salted meats of the usual varieties, 
short-cakes or butter buscutts, fine bread with 
abundance of butter, old cheese, and dried beef. 
Nearly all of the vegetables were cooked in butter, 
lard, or meat-gravy. Fruits were scarcely known. 

I assured them that a reformed dietary, an 
abundance of good fruit, a moderate allowance of 
plain vegetables, the exclusive use of unleavened 
coarse bread, with little or no meat, and no salted 
meats, would soon deterge all cankerous, erysipela¬ 
tous or bilious humors from the family circle, and 
vastly improve the health in all respects, besides 
enabling them to dismiss their physicians. Some 
of the afflicted parties expressed a determination 
to follow our advice, but others said they would 
not dare risk it. 

THE BEARD QUESTION. 

The other day it was in our professional line to 
take stage at Dennville, N. J., for Boonton. The 
stage passengers consisted of ourself and five 
ladies inside, and two recruiting officers outside. \ f 
Of the ladies one was a young girl of twelve or 6 ) 
fourteen, another a young lady of eighteen or fK) 
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twenty—a school teacher, as we judged from her 
style of conversation ; the other three were elderly 
ladies ranging from fifty to sixty. As usual, when 
there is a large preponderance of female influence 
in a given company, the women were loquacious. 
Two of them entered into a discussion about the 
two physicians of the immediate vicinity, who, as 
we inferred from the run of the talk, were distin¬ 
guished more as inveterate professional compet¬ 
itors than for any other quality. The elderly 
lady, who sat on the farther end of our seat— 
the school mistress aforesaid intervening — re¬ 
marked that she had scarcely recognized the 
physician who had doctored her for so many years, 


VEGETARIANISM X]>?D SMALL-POX. 

At Boonton we called on our friend Dr. Grimes, 
j the veteran vegetarian of that region. As is 
\ generally the case in all places where there is an 
isolated vegetarian, Dr. Grimes is the most 
uniformly healthy man in the place, and bears his 
| years with less wear and tear, with more freshness 
and greenness than any other man in the place, 
i y Q k a H the people roundabout are continually 
wondering how the man can live at all! So hard 
: it is for people to reason from their heads when 
; morbid appetences are in the way. 

Dr. Grimes has had many cases of small pox to 
< treat, and informed us that his success always 


on account of the hair which had grown all over j corresponded to the strictness with which he could 


his face. He looked perfectly horrid ! And she 
proceeded to unbudget her sentiments in terms 
more eloquent than flattering, against the hideous 
fashion of wearing the beard. 

Now it so happened that we had not applied a 
ra^or to our face for many years, and hence the 

whole brunt of the lecture had to fall on our j with that of all intelligent observers, 
devoted face. And the more animated waxed the > 


j induce his patients to adopt a vegetarian diet. In 
many neighborhood4 and families, he assured us> 
he had succeeded in preventing the spread of the 
\ disease entirely, by inducing the people to abandon 
\ all animal food. The experience of Dr. Grimes on 
this subject agrees with our own, and we believe 


discourse of our fair fellow-passenger upon the j 
dreadful habit of thus disfiguring the human j 
countenance, the more the winks, nods, glances, i 
nudgings, half-suppressed smiles, ill concealed 
uneasiness, and rapid glances from the speaker to 1 
us, the hearer, and vice versa , testified to deep j 
emotions which were stirring in our behalf. At J 
length the speaker seemed (after two or three 
vigorous elbow ings from the school-mi stress, and : 
an audible snickering of the little girl in front) to \ 
oomprehend the cause of the commotion. Then, < 
all at once, a dead silence reigned for the space of j 
thirty seconds. 


REPELLING THE ENEMY. 


BY CHARLES A. BIGELOW, M.D. 


“ Voices in there !—why, what’s going on ? I 

thought nobody but fat, gouty, old Colonel- 

was in that room!” I listened—I could hardly 
help it. It seemed to be a family consultation, or, 
perhaps, caucus—as not all of the club were 
present. I recognized the speaker on the floor, as 
doubtless the reader will. 


‘ Mr. President [Gen. Brains was in the chair], 
The suspense was painful, and j suppose I am as strong as any of the family, 


becoming every moment more embarrassing. It 
could no longer be endured, and therefore had to 
be cured. And we observed, as composedly as we 
could manage to articulate : “ Go on, do pot spare 
the present company. We take great interest in 
these discussions, and arc personally very much 
interested in the subject. We often hear it talked 
about in our travels, and enjoy the conversation.” 

The ice was broken, and relief was instantane¬ 
ous. A lady in front remarked that some folks 
looked very well (was that intended to placate us ?) 
with the beard. We then appealed to the school¬ 
mistress, if she did not really think a man actually 
looked better, more as a man should look, and 
more nearly realized her ideal of what a man 
should be, by letting the hair grow just where 
nature intended it to grow, of course cutting or 
trimming it to suit convenience. She took sides 
with us decidedly. And having this powerful 
auxiliary we ventured to follow up our advantage 
and carry the war into Africa. So we appealed 
directly to the speaker : “ What would you think 
of an artist, a painter, or a writer who should 
represent or describe Christ, or any one of his j on. 
apostles, or any one of the patriarchs, prophets, or 
philosophers of old, with a shaven face ? Would 
you not say he was a mere caricaturist, and had 
mistaken a modern dandy for an ancient sage ?” 

Our question was a poser. After a.moment’s 
hesitation, she replied : 44 Well, I wouldn’t care so 
much about the beard if they would only shave 
the upper lip.” 

We admitted that, so far as kissing was con¬ 
cerned, the suggestion was worthy of consideration. 


At a hint from me, Pain set him a crying, and ma, 
hearing it, and seeing the empty bottle, gave the 
little sufferer a warm-water emetic, which brought 
it all up; but the poor monitor, who deemed it, 
for safety, necessary to linger a while, till the 
last of the poison was up, got nothing but inpre¬ 
cations and curses for his pains. Yet he is just 
as ready to do a good turn again. But the old 
Colonel—with the poor appetite and the stomach¬ 
ache instead of taking the hint, just doubles 

himself up with a 4 Ugh! the d-n cholic Pain 

[that’s one of the names they call him] ; Jack, 
hand me that brandy-bottle-quick;’ and down 
came our old enemy Alcohol—not by any means 
as ‘ pure in spirit’ as of old in the days of 4 Old 
Rye’ and 4 Otard,’ but a vile compound of logwood, 
strychnine, nux-vomica, and what not. Well, 
Pain was nowhere for a Bhort time, that’s a fact 
(but it will necessitate a longer call from him), for 
all hands had to turn to to expel the enemy— 
your Honor (Mr. Brains) will remember that, for 
it took all your strength to defend yourself, and 
(pardon me) you came out of the contest a little 
damaged in structure, with the credit of having 
been foolish a short time (while all your power 
was absent fighting the enemy). But what can be 
done with such a dolt ? If he did but know it, he 
would very soon enjoy a plain diet more —” 

“ And so should I,” interrupted lively little Mr. 
Gastric Fluid; “I don’t believe Nature intended 
me^to dissolve such great junks of salt po—” 

“ Order, order, or l dissolve this Diet,” came 
from the chair; 44 we want now only a solution 
of the question!” 

“ I am afraid there’ll be & general dissolution,” 
muttered Mr. G. F. 

“Then you’ll all compose a new ‘Diet of 
Worms,’ ” chuckled a little bass voice far down— 
one of the vermicular habitans. 

44 A modern Luther must reform this system,” 
grumbled the swollen, overworked Mr. Liver, 44 or 
I shall belie my name—indeed, my color does 
now— dyed , yellow.” 

44 Mr. President, your Honor always wants a 
good supply of the 4 circulating medium,’ and that 
of the richest and best,” said Mr. Blood, 44 and to 
make it, I want the very best material, and not 


unless I except Messrs. Sinew and Muscle, who, 
after all, depend almost wholly on me for their 
power, though noi generally called as hearty as 
my friend above—indeed, I ought to be strong for 
the work I am forced to do; but I want it under¬ 
stood that there is a limit to even my endurance. 

The fact is, I’m nearly worn out—and l haven’t a 
whole coat left. I’d resign if I could—I can’t, even 
feel resigned. What do you suppose I had to work 
up this afternoon ?—why, enough scrofulous (that’s 

the sweetest, they say) beef and measly pork, with | H_ 

vegetables and what not gravies, for two, to begin • P utre fyi n g substances—impurities coming in fast- 

| 

pudding and pie, winding up with lobster salad, j with a good iupply of pure oxygen, friend Lungs 
oysters, and more pie. Now lobster and pork are complains of having hardly time to clear out the 
gross insults to friend Nutrition—do him more j vil ® tobacco 8moke from fche delicate tissues.” 
i,.™«... ... w„»| „ 

digest an insult. But that isn't half; even then geal Joint complains of obstructions’—a gouty toe. 
there was no sign of sleepy monitor Appetite^ ; ^ r - suppose you just step down there; I 

crying, ‘ Enough!’ (he’s been so unnaturally fed, I f ear J< ? ur ® ffioe , wiU be no sinecure. But you 
.I., , . li i ~ J have the first claim to the floor, proceed, Mr. 

that more, more, is all he can say). So, finding j Stomach,” who resumed: P 

this would task my powers all night at least, I had \ 44 First, Mr. President, I owe an apology to Mr. 

to send up monitor Pain with a gentle hint to 4 hold \ Blood for being so hard upon him last night—but 

Pain didn’t want to go; the poor fellow is ^*1®“ a ? i 8 btmare_ 7 ” 

,, . , . , \ v : 44 Don t mention it,” said Mr. B.; 44, tis a dis- 

sadly misunderstood, though he has a kind heart > agreeable subject, but as I could not pass under 
and means well, never coming without cause, and j you, I wish to prove that I can pass over your 
hindering a deal of mischief; but people will slight—” Down fell the gavel again, 
persist in taking him as an enemy to the good ** Another message: 4 Office of the Epiglottis— 
i tt • t Airt i \ passed my barrier one fourth of a second since, 

angel Happiness! Why, you know the bright boy \ three of Dr . Brandeth’s—’ ” 

; Harry, that every one set so much by ? well, Pain \ “ Enough said—there’s work for me—just what 

saved his life. He watched his father taking his I expected;” and Mr. Stomach hastened off, mut- 
morning dram, and no sooner did pop turn his ter ^ D S» “ * wonder what’ll come next!” 

; , , ,, xr ,7 A , Calomel,” thundered the President, reading 

\ back > than Harr *’ the r0 S ue > had a full tumbler > another message. “ Every man at his post to 
of it down, clear enough to kill two of his size. ’ repel the enemy !” And they vanished instanter 
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THE TEETH, AND THEIR TREAT¬ 
MENT-No. 3. 

BY A DENTIST. 

Ait inspection of the internal structure of the 
teeth reveals several points that excite the admir¬ 
ation of the curious anatomist. Three general 
divisions in their organization are prominent, 
which are known as the/ >ulp y the dentine or bone , 
and the enamel; and a fourth division, of slightly 
subordinate interest, is known as the crustapetrosa 
(stony crust) or cementum. 

The pulp is the internal and vital portion of the 
tooth which, in the fully developed organ, is com¬ 
monly known as the “ nerve,” though its main 
substance consists of other than nervous matter. 
As existing in more expanded form in early life, 
it appears to be the germ or rudiment from which 
the future tooth has its origin, and it is the source 
from which the developed organ is supplied with 
its vital circulations. Before the dental ossification 
has taken place, it fills the whole space that is to 
be occupied by the subsequent bone. Examined by 
the microscope, it is found to consist of numerous 
minute cells of various sizes and shapes, inter¬ 
spersed with granules; and it is the prevailing 
opinion of investigators in this department, that 
the development of the dental bone is the result of 
the ossification of the pulp by the gradual depo¬ 
sition of this granular matter within the cells. 
Shrunk to its ultimate dimensions, the pulp occu¬ 
pies a small cavity in the center of the tooth, and 
where it passes through an orifice at the extremity 
of the fang, it is scarcely thicker than a human 
hair. Through this extremely minute opening, 
however, pass an artery, a vein, and a nerve 
which supply it with vitality and sensibility. The 
artery supplies the tooth with vital blood, and the 
vein carries off the blood that has become effete. 
The nerve is curved and looped so as to intersect 
each portion ot the pulp, and is what gives it its 
extreme sensibility when exposed and irritated. 
It is a ramification of the fifrh pair, or the trifacial 
nerve, which in its various branches supplies 
sensibility to the whole of the face and the anterior 
portions of the head; and it is the sympathy of 
other portions of this nervous tissue with derange¬ 
ments in the dental pulp that sometimes gives 
origin to that painful affection of the face and 
head known as neuralgia or tic doloreux. The 
surface of the pulp keeps the surrounding bony 


Fig. 1. 


walls bathed in a serous liquid* 
which is absorbed into the bone 
through its tubuli, and supplies 
it w r ith a low degree of vitality 
and sensibility. Hence, when 
\ the pulp is destroyed, the tooth 
| dies and becomes, as it were 
\ foreign substance, soon after 
\ ward assuming a darker hue. 

| The bone , called also dentine 
| and ivory , forms the main body 
/ of the tooth, and is intermediate 
\ between the pulp which it con- 
| tains within its central cavity, 
j and the outer coating of enamel 
\ and cementum. Both in its 
| structure and chemical composi- 
i tion it differs widely from com- 
| men bone. It is composed mostly 
| of phosphate of lime, with a 
\ small quantity of the carbonate 
\ and fluate of lime, traces of mag¬ 
nesia and soda, and twenty-eight 
per cent, of animal matter and water. In its struc¬ 
ture it is cellular and vascular, with numerous tu¬ 
buli ramifying and undulating from its central or 
] P U ^P cavity toward the surface Its bony or ivory 
substance, as before stated, is originally secreted 
from the pulp, aiid when once formed undergoes 
no change except as by the destruction of the pulp 
3 it may lose its low degree 

of vitality, or by a denu- 
3 ^ at i° n it® enamel it 
may be attacked by de 


The enamel is that 
white and exceedingly 
hard substance which 
covers the crown of the 
tooth down to the margin 
of the gum. It is thick 
est at the cutting surface 
of the tooth where it is 
FlG ’ 2 ‘ subjected to the greatest 

mechanical action, and gradually diminishes in 
thickness toward the neck where it terminates in 
an edge. Its chemical ingredients, according to 
Berzelius, are, in the hundred parts of phosphate 
and fiuate of lime, 88.5; carbonate of lime, 8; 
phosphate of magDesia, 1.5; free alkali, 1; ani¬ 
mal matter and water, 1. But for the curvilinear 
arrangement of its particles, its struc¬ 
ture would almost resemble that of crys¬ 
tallization. The structure, however, as 
shown by the microscopic observations 
of Nasmyth, is fibrous and cellular. The 
fibers approach to the hexagonal form, 
and radiate from the center to the sur¬ 
face. The cells, says Mr. Nasmyth, are 
“of a semi-circular form, and the con¬ 
vexity of the semicircle looks upward 
toward the free external portion of the 
tooth,” thus presenting numerous little 
arches in the direction of pressure. Dr. 
Harris remarks: “By this most beauti¬ 
ful and peculiar structural arrange¬ 
ment, a capability of resisting mechan¬ 
ical force is given to the enamel which 
its simple fibrous structure would fail to 
supply.” \ 


Fig. 8. 

The use of tlie enamel is to give theteeth suffi¬ 
cient firmness to enable them to perform, without 
injury, the severe exertion frequently involved in 
the act of mastication, and to protect them from 
the corrosive agents that would otherwise act upon 
and destroy them. It is of the greatest import¬ 
ance, therefore, to the safety of the teeth, that the 
enamel should be preserved from iDj ury; and when 
it is removed, from whatever cause, from any 
portion of those important organs, the exposed 
part should be immediately subjected to the care 
of the skillful dentist. 

The cementum or crusta petrosa (stony incrust¬ 
ation), is the counterpart of the enamel, and 
covers the opposite end of the tooth. It is the 
thickest at the extremity of the root, and grows 
gradually thinner as it approaches the portion 
covered by the enamel. It is very thin—indeed, 
almost absent—in the young tooth, but gradually 
grows thicker'with advancing age. It is secreted 
by the periosteal membrane covering the fang, 
and is thus formed and nourished from without 
the tooth, while the other portions are nourished 
from within. It is cellular and vascular in its 
structure, and while it contains a larger portion 
of animal matter than the dentine or ivory of the 
tooth, it contains less than true bone, thus holding 
an intermediate rank between them. Its use 
appears to be that of a medial connection between 
the internal structure of the tooth and the parts 
without. 

The teeth are inserted each in a socket of the 
jaw called the alveolus , or the alveolar process. 
The walls of this socket are lined, and the fang of 
: the tooth is covered, by a membrane called the 
alveolo-dental periosteum , the use of which is to 
form a vital connection between the tooth and the 
jawbone. 

Such, then, are the structure, chemical com¬ 
position, and immediate organic surroundings of 
the teeth—a description very necessary to an 
understanding of the diseases to which they are 
subject, .and their appropriate treatment, to be , 
spoken of hereafter. ^ 

By a recurrence to the accompanying cuts, the 
reader will perhaps be aided to a clearer appre¬ 
hension of the foregoing descriptions : 
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Figure 1 represents a temporary set of teeth as 
they are articulated in the jaws, with the pulps as 
rudiments of the permanent teeth, growing beneath 
them. The little filaments that enter their inferior 
extremities are nerves, while other nerves, or 
branches of the same nerve, are seen to enter the 
fangs of the teeth that are already farmed. 

Figure 2 represents a molar tooth magnified, 
and split in two in the middle, so as to show the 
different parts of the tooth when fully formed. 
The dark mass in the center represents the pulp 
shrunk to its final dimensions, after having, by 
progressive ossification from the external toward 
the center, formed the solid mass of the tooth. 
The mass contiguous to the center (2) on either 
side of the fang, represents the bone , dentine , or 
ivory , as it is variously called ; and the radiating 
jmass surrounding the crown of the tooth represents 
the enamel. 

Figure 3 represents a full permanent set of teeth 
as they are articulated in the jaws, with their 
roots denuded so as to show their nervous con- ; 
nections. The white filaments running from the i 
extremities of the fangs, are the nerves. 


THE HEALTH-REFORM MOVEMENT. 

BY JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 

A reform does not necessarily succeed because 
it is needed, nor yet because it is true, for often¬ 
times good management is as necessary to its 
success as is its intrinsic worth. This Health- 
Reform Movement for inherent worth can not be 
surpassed by any one now challenging public at¬ 
tention ; but whether it will ever rise to high po¬ 
sition depends, in my view of it, very materially 
upon the fidelity of those who claim to be its ad¬ 
vocates and profess to be its friends. As they are 
at present related to health, it is easy enough to 
see that changes might be made which would 
greatly improve their conditions in this respect; 
but whether these can be so commended to their 
considerations as to enlist their esteem and make 


them its friends, is a point by no means settled 
with me. The doubts I cherish, however, do not j aetWiti^They 'which' 
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Now, the Health-Reform Movement proposes 
greatly to modify in many directions, and, in 
others, essentially to alter, the manners, habits, 
and styles of living common to our people, with 
the view to improve their physical conditions 
chiefly, and also their intellectual and moral 
states ; for most persons not only lack good health, 
but, as compared with what they might be, are 
dull in intellect, and are nearly, if not quite, dead 
] in spiritual discernment, aud this is, in large 
j measure, true of those who profess to be relig- 
/ iously-minded and spiritually quickened. It would 
| not be very difficult to find a very dull set of 
j persons, in matters relating to spiritual things, in 
j any of the Christian congregations in this land; 
j and it is actually humiliating to witness, in per- 
sons claiming for themselves considerable intel- 
\ lectual culture and scholastic acquisition, their 
\ inability to comprehend principles, or to under- 
\ stand their bearing, whenever, by public advocacy, 

| they are commended to their consideration. A 
i very significant-point, therefore, is at once made, 

/ having reference to the probabilities of success of 
[ this Health-Reform Movement with our people, 

5 and it may be put'in the form of the following 
| interrogatory: « Can the people of the United 
f States, in view of the general sickness prevalent 
| among them, and of their lack of high intellectual 
and moral attainment, be made to appreciate 
| changes which, if once adopted by them and car- 
\ ried out, would greatly improve them in these 
/ several respects ?” The answer, in my judgment, 

\ depends almost entirely upon the fact, whether 
} professed Health-Reformers can be induced to 
\ present to the people, in their own persons and 
\ manner of living, the practical benefits derivable 
\ from such change as the movement contemplates. 

; If this can be done, there is no doubt on this point, 
j time enough being allowed to make the proper 
| impressions. If this can not be done, no amount 
| of preaching or of writing will be of avail. It is 
j of no use for any man or woman to tell their 
l fellow-men that their methods of life are open to 
criticism, and that there is a very much better way 
for working up whatever of material or intellectual 


lie in the direction of the merits of the move- 


principles when offered to them in their abstract j 
form. For the most part, human beings are so \ 
imperfectly educated and so poorly developed as j 
to render it quite impossible for them to get along : 
without the aid of their special senses ; and where 
these are required to enable them to determine ; 
the propriety of any belief, or the fitness of any 
course to be pursued, illustrations are not only J 
valuable, but oftentimes are essential to these \ 
ends ; and according to the subject discussed, and 
the nature of its relations to human welfare, must \ 
be forms of the illustrations. If human sympathy ; 
is to be enlisted in any given direction, then, per¬ 
haps, nothing is so powerful to aid as pictorial • 
illustrations. If practical human conduct is want- ; 
ed on the part of the people in behalf of any idea, 
then living examples must be furnished. Men 
and women and children must be found who rep- ) 
resent this particular style and line of thought ; 
and life J 


pursuing, while such advocate fails, in his or her 


meat, nor yet m the honesty of the people, nor > life> to give positive pera0Dal livi illu8tration of 

their readiness to embrace what they may perceive j the 8uperi ority of the plan proposed over that 
to be true, but in their lack of power to consider j wllich ia cotnmon and general nmo us 


I never knew a temperance lecturer who made 
converts to any great degree who was himself a 
practiced drinker. I never knew a man’s testi¬ 
mony to the injurious effects of tobacco to be of 
much worth to those to whom he might offer it 
while yet he was himself in its use. J never knew 
disquisitions on the benefit of simple diet to avail 
much, even with dyspeptics, who particularly 
needed them, while the one holding discourse was 
himself practically a glutton. I never kuew a 
woman who went about publicly declaiming against 
the inferior conditions to which, by law and cus¬ 
tom in our country, women are subjected to, exer¬ 
cise any great moral force upon the public, while 
she herself consented to hold the very conditions 
against which she declaims. I have never yet 
felt in my own nature the moral power of any 
woman who, taking upon herself the position of a 
public lecturer on the laws of life and health, es¬ 
pecially with reference to their violation in persons 


of her own sex, who presented herself before me 
dressed in long skirts. I never knew a preacher 
discoursing from the pulpit on the value of the 
Gospel, who impressed his hearers deeply in the 
direction to which he called their attention, who, 
in his every-day life, failed to illustrate the prin¬ 
ciples of that Gospel. I never knew a very suc¬ 
cessful physician who in his own life was an 
outrageous violator of the principles upon which, 
in his own estimation, the success of his practice 
depended. And it may be said, I think, with a 
good deal of precision, that in every direction in 
which truth has failed to make herself felt, such 
failure has arisen neither from her own intrinsic 
deficiencies nor yet from the incapability of man¬ 
kind to perceive her worth, but from the want of 
proper means to bring the two into conjunction— 
the former needing living representatives to com¬ 
mend her to mankind, and the latter to compre¬ 
hend truth in her real majesty and beauty; and 
where these representatives are wanting, truth 
fails to make herself manifest, and mankind fail to 
perceive how infinitely good she is and how essen¬ 
tially necessary to their welfare. 

Well, then, whether this Health-Reform Move¬ 
ment shall go on steadily growing in public favor, 
thrusting its roots down into the very essence of 
the lives of our people, or whether it shall maintain 
a sickly existence, is to be determined by the fact 
of its being able to en'ist in its behalf honest, 
earnest, devoted, and, if need be, self sacrificing 
friends—persons who in their own habits, manners, 
and styles of living are simple, beautiful, and 
true; in other words, who are ready to act in 
accordance with the laws upon which life and 
health depend. At present, I am sorry to say the 
number of such persons is so small as to not lead 
people who are enthusiastic to look for very rapid 
progress in the spread of the principles which 
underlie the Reform True, the movement has a 
name to live. There are a great many profe.ssed 
advocates of it, but they are but poor represent¬ 
atives. 

I am glad to see manifested in quarters where I 
have long wished to see it, a disposition to draw 
the lines and make the people understand the dis¬ 
tinctions that arise from radical and essential 
differences, and it is high time that those of us 
who are sincere in our advocacy of the Hygeio- 
Therapeutic system of treating disease, to separate 
ourselves from those who simply use Water-Cure 
for their own personal and selfish ends. 


STICK TO IT. 

No matter what your business is—if it be hon¬ 
orable—stick to it and you will make a good living, 
if not become rich. Any pursuit, well followed 
for a dozen of years, will make a man independ¬ 
ent—providiug always that he is prudent himself, 
and has a wife who takes care of what is carried 
into the house. How many engage in business 
and drive it forward for a year or two, and then 
abandon it for some other scheme, to be driven 
as fiercely at first, and to be given up as soon. 
No wonder so few become independent. A man 
must stick to it for years before he will begin to 
realize much. A mechanic, who is now worth 
$30,000, just remarked to us: “I have been on 
this spot more than five-and-twenty years, and 
never had a desire to change my business,” 
Stick to it was the secret of his success; for, to 
our certain knowledge, when he commenced busi¬ 
ness he had to run in debt for the tools he worked 
with. In the early part of his life, at different 
times, he was associated with a partner who be- 1 
came uneasy and left him. Not one of them added ] 
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a dollar to the funds they accumulated in business 
with this gentleman. Their shiftless characters 
made them run from one thing to another, and 
hence their bad success. 

We repeat—whatever your business or pro¬ 
fession be—stick to it; in season and out, amid 
hard times and prosperous times, and if you do 
not succeed there is no truth in us. We do not 
say a man may not be unfortunate after years of ; 
toil, for people often are, but we do say men who 
will stick closely to one thing, will succeed better 
and make more money, in the loog run, than those 
who are fickle-minded, and who are driven about 
by every wind that blows We would rather 
stand our chance at home with the steady and in¬ 
dustrious man, than with the stranger who first 
commenced digging gold in California.— Monitor. 


teristics which these people exhibited, this ques¬ 
tion of health, as it was to be seen among them, 
held a very high place in my regard; and I gave 
myself up to the greatest extent possible to an ex¬ 
amination of it, and a consideration of the influ- ! 
ences which were operating specially to make the 
people less healthy than they might otherwise have ! 
been. I had traveled but a day or two among 
them before I found that, as is said to be the case 
with people in the West, they were, to a very con- ' 
siderable extent, the victims of drug-poisoning. I ; 
had no means of obtaining exact data; but, as far 
as I could judge from the opportunities presented 
to me, I felt justified in drawing the general con¬ 
clusion, that no equal portion of the people of the 
State of New York were iu the habit of taking so 



THINGS WHICH I HAVE SEEN IN A 
WATER CURE—No. 9. 

BY H. H. HOPE. 

Reader, have you ever traveled from the west¬ 
ern part of the State of New York along its south¬ 
ern boundary until you reached the Scate of New 
Jersey, and, crossing a point of the latter, found 
yourself upon the confines of the Hudson River ? 
Very likely you have, by railroad communication. 
If so, you have got glimpses of one of the most 
beautiful portions of our great common country ; 
but in order to fairly and fully appreciate it, one 
needs to travel in his own conveyance. To be 
sure, large portions of the country are compara¬ 
tively new; having been, until the Erie Railroad 
was built, shut out from communication with the 
metropolis of the State, or even with the larger and 
older villages, except by very tedious and labori¬ 
ous channels. But now villages have sprung up 
every few miles along the main line of travel, and 
the highways are numerous and in good order. 

Some few years ago business, which somehow or 
other always had power to control me and make 
me its servant, called me to make a tour through 
this region. . I had previously had some acquaint¬ 
ance with portions of it; but now I was called 
upon to go with my own horse nnd wagon clear 
thfough to the Jersey line. It was in a beautiful 
season of the year, September, and I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to study not only the topography of the 
country, but also its inhabitants. I found them 
an enterprising people, full of the energy that 
marks our population generally, and made up of 
Yankees and Pennsylvania Dutch in about equal 
numbers. I noticed, too, that while the elderly 
portion of the population were of large build, and 
had evidently possessed fine constitutions, the gen¬ 
eration coming up were not equal in these respects 
to the one preceding, but were marked by such 
indications of constitutional impairment, and were 
under such unhealthy influences as were evidently 
operating to their great detriment in all matters 
pertaining to health and longevity. As the sub¬ 
ject of health and tne best means of maintaining 
it has, for nearly the last twenty years, been a 
i matter of prime importance in my view, and of 
prime consideration with myself personally and 
\ with many others in whose welfare I am particu- 
SAJ larly interested, so, aside from the other charac- 
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cure to those which they were in the habit of using 
Really, in some eases, I did not know but I should 
draw down upon me the violence of those to whom 
I was talking; they appeared so outraged at my 
want of good sense in calling in question the san¬ 
ative effects of extract of dock root, or the curative 
effects of sublimated Peruvian bark. Nevertheless 
I preached as I had opportunity : and in one case, 
and only one, did I at that time succeed in making 
a convert. This was a girl about fourteen years 
of age, who, through three successive seasons, for 
six months out of the year, had had fever and 
ague upon her all the while, unless her system was 
so under the influence of quinine as to render vital 
reactions against morbid conditions of it utterly 
impossible. This child was one of the most inter- 


much medicine as they were. I was induced to J esting young girls I have ever known, having evi- 


draw this conclusion from two facts: one, the great 
number of physicians dwelling among them in pro¬ 
portion to their whole number; and the other, the 
uniform practice of taking medicines, even when 
they were not sick. They were as thoroughly 
cursed with medicines whose effects upon them 
were thought to be preventive, as they were with 
those which held in their esteem a high curative 
efficiency. Iu popular belief this portion of the 
State was considered, both from i's geographical 
and topographical features, less healthy than some 
other parts ; and certain diseases were supposed to 
be more likely than others to prevail. Among 
these was at that time intermittent fever, or what 
we sometimes.call fever and ague; and for pur¬ 
poses of prevention and cure they were in the habit 
of using two vegetable remedies—one, an extract 
of yellow-dock root; the other, quinine. The 


former they used to keep them from having fever s said : 


dently a superior order of organization both phys¬ 
ical and mental. Though feeb’e and thin in flesh, 
and suffering all the sickness as well as the debil¬ 
ity attendant upon intermittent fever, she showed 
such a power to comprehend principles and under¬ 
stand ideas as I think was never surpassed by any 
one of her age with whom I have become acquaint¬ 
ed. Having business to do with her father, I was 
accidentally introduced to her; and the father, 
being in the main a man quite fairly endowed 
with love for liis child, spake to me of her in terms 
of endearment, and said that it was a source of 
great regret to him that he was compelled to live 
iu a climate so unhealthy, and where so many 
people were doomed to have fever and ague. I 
took occasion, upon his making this remark, to 
inquire if he thought that they were doomed in 
this respect. He looked up with surprise, and 


and ague; the other to cure them after they had 
gotten it. And the wonder to me was then, and 
has been ever since, bow they should have so failed 
in the exercise of that logic whoso purpose it is to 
connect cause and effect, as not to see that their 
medicines did not answer the end so earnestly de¬ 
sired and expected ; for, unless upon the banks of 
the Wabash or Miami river, I have never seen any 
population so cursed with miasmatic disease as, at 
that time, was that among whom I traveled. 

I was not then as thoroughly initiated into an 
understanding of the principles of the Hygienic 
School as I now am, nor was I so well acquainted 
with the outlines of its best methods of practice; 
but I had reached a point of progress wherein my 
dislike to drug-medication was very strong, and 
my confidence in the general fitness and propriety 
of treating disease without the use of poisonous 
agents was firmly settled. So, being somewhat 
enthusiastic in my desire to relieve human suffer¬ 
ing whenever I see it and have the means to do so, 

I commenced to talk with those with whom my 
business relations made me intimate in regard to 
the course they were pursuing. I declaimed with 
whatever of earnestness I possessed against their this terrible 


“ Why, yes, I think they are. Our climate is 
unhealthy, and persons who live here must have 
the fever and ague.” 

“ Well, that is just the point of my inquiry,” I 
said. 

“ But there can be no doubt of it,” said he. “ I 
am surprised that a gentleman of your good sense 
should even raise the question. Where people live 
in miasmatic districts they must necessarily have 
the fever and ague.” 

“ Well, that is the point around which my mind 
revolves with a good deal of interest; .and, strange 
as it seems to you, I must say that I doubt the 
correctness of your position. * I do not mean to say 
that everybody in the line of these creeks and 
rivers can remain healthy and free from intermit¬ 
tent fevers, but I do not believe that it is positively 
inevitable that everybody that lives here, from the 
old gray haired man to the newly born child, 
should be shaking with fever and ague. I think 
that an understanding of the laws of life and 
health might lead to such a change of the habits 
of your population as to render all those who are 
naturally gifted with strong constitutions free from 


method of managing fever and ague; and a more 
astonished, perhaps I may say startled, people, I 
have never seen than those with whom I conversed 
appeared to be when I undertook to say to them 
that, even in so unhealthy a climate as they were 
living in, fever and ague might be merely an inci¬ 
dental disease; and that where it did exist, there 
were means far superior for its management and 


\ The man was piously inclined; and if I had told 
£ him point blank that I believed that this world was 
\ made by chance, and that there was no God, he 
s could not have looked more astounded than when 

I s I talked as I did. “ Why,” said he, “ do you sup¬ 
pose that persons having lungs, who are compelled 
to breathe such air as we breathe, can keep the 
blood from being poisoned ? and if it is poisoned, 
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is 


must wc not Lave the diseases which arise from 
such depravation ?*’ 

My answer to this was : “ Do you find any cor¬ 
responding morbid conditions in your animals? 
Do your horses, cows, pigs, or chickens have inter¬ 
mittent fever ? and do they not breathe the same 
air that you do ? And, too, do they not inhale it, 
for the most part, under circumstances much more 
favorable to the development of disease than you 
do ? Every night your people retire into their 
houses and build fires if needful, drying and puri¬ 
fying the air; but your horses and cattle lie in 
your swampy meadows, and breathe the air which 
you say is so infected with miasm as that disease 
must be the result of breathing it; and, after all, 
your animals do not have fever and ague, although 
they have lungs.” 

‘•Oh!” said he, “they are differently made; 
they have strong constitutions.” 

“ That is just the point,” 1 said. “ You are all 
the while breaking down your constitutions by the 
very efforts which you put forth to relieve your¬ 
selves of the diseases with which you aro afflicted ; 
and, as a matter of course, there must be in time 
such a lack of power to resist morbific causes as to 
make fever and ague as easy of production as the 
strongest effect is to come of the strongest cause. 
Now, if your population were to change their hab¬ 
its of living, eating very much less meat and more 
fruit and grains, being careful to drink only filter¬ 
ed rain water, instead of the water of your wells 
and springs, most of which holds a large amount 
of vegetable deposit in solution ; and would be reg¬ 
ular in their habits of retiring, going to bed early 
and getting up late, so as to have the effect of the 
sunlight to assist them in purifying the air and 
making it fit to breathe; washing the whole body 
regularly, thus keeping up as vigorous circulation 
and as healthy conditions of the skin as possible, 
they would not only have less fever and ague than 
they now have, but they would find that these are 
far better means of prevention or of cure than the 
constant taking of drug-poisons into the system.” 

And the man laughed me to scorn. But the girl 
with the big blue eyes and light hair looked as if 
she believed me. I did my business and had taken 
my hat ready for departure, when, as I stepped 
into the hall, I found this girl standing there, and 
she begged the privilege of inquiring my name. I 
very readily gave it to her, and, as 1 passed out of 
the house, she said: “Mr. Hope, I believe what 
you said is true, and if I can get my parents to 
consent, I do not mean to take any more quinine, 
but will commence a course of life conformable to 
the views expressed by you this morning, and in 
the course of time I will write you a letter on the 
subject.” Two years elapsed, when I received tho 
following missive: 

“ My dear Sir —You may recollect me as the 
daughter of the gentleman in our village with 
whom you did business two years ago, and with 
w r hom you held some conversation upon the treat¬ 
ment of fever and ague by methods which, to my 
father, seemed devoid of sense, but which to me 
were novel and interesting. I said to you then 
that I would follow your plan if possible, and after 
a while, if it should be successful, write to you, 
which l now do with great pleasure. 

Upon your leaving us, I made an appeal to my 


parents, and was successful, mainly from the con¬ 
sideration that the medical methods of treatment 
common among our people bad in my case become 
so ineffectual as to fail to afford even temporary 
benefit. Having won my parents’ consent, I 
adopted a course of living, in the main such as you 
suggested, and within nine months after you left 
us, under my new habits of life, the fever and ague 
had left me, I had more flesh on me than ever be¬ 
fore, and while great numbers of our neighbors 
have been more afflicted the past season than at 
any previous time, I have not had a single fit, nor 
been sick a day. 

“ The effect upon ray parents of my exemption 
from sickness has been such that they havo been 
induced greatly to modify our whole family habits 
of living; and, as a consequence, the health of the 
family generally, and of other members of it in 
particular, has been greatly improved. 

“ I am young, as you know, and not at all qual¬ 
ified to present your views of a true method of 
physical life to anybody except my most intimate 
friends, but ju-st as far as my example goes, I wish 
you to feel that it is in their favor; and I do be¬ 
seech you to have these views made more exten- 
sively public than I suppose them as yet to be. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Hope, the point in your con¬ 
versation with my father that attracted my atten¬ 
tion and interested me so deeply ? It was the 
query why human beings, living in a foggy and 
unhealthy atmosphere, should have diseases as a 
result of breathing it, when the lower animals, 
also breathing it, are exempt from such diseases, 
although their respiratory structures, .and their 
organizations in their relations to their general 
health, are built upon a plan exactly similar to 
those of human beings. As soon as 1 heard you 
raise that question, I said to myself: Why is not 
this true ? Why can not I live free from fever and 
ague just as well as the horses and cattle can? 
And so I put myself to work out the problem ; 
with what success my letter shows. 

“ I never can thank you too much for the fidelity 
with which you expressed views that, to my father, 
appeared so absurd, but which have been the 
means of conferring upon me so great a blessing.” j 

And now, reader, whoever you are, and wherever 
you live, whether you are a doctor or a layman, I 
put the question to you, Why should human be- ; 
ings have fever and ague any more than horses ; 
and cattle should have it, except for causes that j 
fiAd their range within their different habits of i 
living ? 


the fact that they often receive their impulse in 
the direction of a diameter not parallel to the 
piece, and hence the side often strikes first in¬ 
stead of the end. 

It is said that a 32-pound ball will pass through 
70 men : an 8-pound ball, 40 ; a one-ounce ball, 4. 

It has been calculated that of all gunshot wounds 
received in battle, there will be two in the ab¬ 
domen ; four in the neck or breast; seven in the 
head; ten in the arms; four in the hips or legs; 
one in tho knee, and two in the feet. Nerves and 
b’ood-vessels, very fortunately, generally escape 
injury. 

The sensation from a gunshot wound resembles, 
it is said, a smart blow from a cane. Very many, 
however, of the worst of wounds are unattended 
with the least consciousness of injury. A soldier 
that had both legs shot away thought he had 
stepped into a hole. 

In field-works the proportion of killed to wound¬ 
ed is greater than in the open field, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of breast and head being more exposed 
in the former than in the latter position. 

More men, or a larger portion of armies, were 
slain in battle in old times than at the present 
day, notwithstanding our improvements in fire¬ 
arms. 

When the losses reach 33 per cent, the battle is 
ended. They are said seldom to reach this figure, 
never going beyond it .—Ohio Med. and Surg. 
Journ al. 


GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

This subject is interesting to the American sur¬ 
geon. We simply enumerate a few striking facts. 

A wound from a rifle-ball is usually more de¬ 
pressed and discolored at the entrance than exit, 
the hole in the soft parts less in diameter than the 
ball; the contusion takes the form of several con¬ 
centric circles, the parts involved sloughing out 
successively. 

If the speed of a ball is great, it is very difficult 
to distinguish between entrance and exit. 

Conical balls are seldom deflected; striking a 
bone, they pass through it, taking the shortest 
course; their wounds are more irregular, from 


Physical, Culture—What is it?—I think 
most persons would reply development of muscle. 

This view is narrow. It is not true that you 
can determine a man’s physiological condition by 
the tape line. He may have a very large, mus¬ 
cular arm, and be in a bad way. Most pugilists 
die early of disease of the heart and lungs; the 
strong man of the circus is notoriously in variable 
health, and almost invariably short lived. 

One may have a small arm and be in splendid 
condition. The wonderful Ravels and the llanlon 
Brothers are cases in point. 

The establishment of gymnasia, the general in¬ 
troduction of gymnastic exercises into all our 
schools, colleges, and among all classes of our 
citizens, is a movement of such vital importance 
as to justly and imperatively demand the aid and 
co-operation of the State, the pulpit, of all well- 
wishers of the race. And yet they who should 
build a gymnasium for every school and family in 
the land would be outdone by him who should 
give all our residences good ventilation, by him 
even who should inaugurate a movement resulting 
in the free introduction of sunshine into all our 
habitations, yea, even by him who could induce 
American women to adopt a physiological dress.— 
Dr. Lewis. 


If we were asked to say what we considered a 
sign of true greatness, we should point to those 
who, instead of waiting for some great opportunity 
to do something noble, avail themselves of every¬ 
day occasions, and carefully improve the most ordi¬ 
nary opportunities of doing good These are the 
truly great. No occasion is too insignificant for o 
them to dignify it by improving it. 
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|jul)li$j)crs' Column. 

Commission- Agency. — In prosecuting this 
agency, we believe we have so far made it a business ad¬ 
vantageous to all concerned. Our fac lities for and experi¬ 
ence in making purchases are such that they enable us to 
give entire satisfaction in almost every instauce. 

There are some, however, who seem to misunderstand 
our position, and suppose we desire to sell on commission 
as well as purchase. We have, consequently, offers of con¬ 
signments of butter, eggs, potatoes, wheat, and almost 
every article of country produce, to deal in which requires 
a commodious storehouse properly arranged, and a regu¬ 
larly organized business. There are reliable houses in 
this city which are engaged in just this kind of trade,.to 
whom we can conscientiously refer those having need of 
del ing agents. 

There are others who desire to make money-brokers of 
us, and who seem to think us in fault if we can not at once 
put them in funds. From a letter just received we make 
the following extract: 

“ I will ask two or three more fav >rs of you. First, 
ask Mr. Wiliiam Astor for the sum of $500 for a term of 
three years, on moderate interest and landed security ; 
also ask Frank Leslie if he ever received a letter from me 
in June, and please take out enough to pay you for your 
trouble. * * * Please comply with reasonable requests, 
also to write me a long letter ” * * * 

Now, as our correspondent did not send a stamp to pre¬ 
pay the long letter, he evidently expects us to take the 
money for that purpose out of Mr. Astor’s $5< 0. In the 
language of the day, “We don’t see it,” and very much 
fear he won’t. 

We hold ourselves in readiness to do anything in reason 
for our friends, but if any in these war times want us to try to 
borrow money at moderate interest, and take pay for our 
trouble out of what we get, why, we do as some of the 
politicians do when they think their chances not good for 
an office, “ respectfully decline,” in advance. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Postage —The postage on this Journal to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 
Postage to the Bribsh Provinces is six cents a year, and to 
Great Britain 24 cents a year. As these are payable in ad¬ 
vance the amount should be remitted with the subscription. 

Friends—Co-workers—Voluntary Agents, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val¬ 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you ? 

Teachers, Editors, Clergymen, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer¬ 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Subscribers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Journal sent the full time. 

Clubs may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
urno to friends at a distance. 

Having been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub¬ 
scriptions at club rates, excopt a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once, (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $8 ; single copy, $1. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

I^Oun terms are, Payment in Advance. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Present subscribers are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 


Jitemg flotins. 

Military Dictionary — comprising Technical 
Definitions; Information on liaising and Keeping 
Troops; Actual Service, including Makeshifts and Im¬ 
proved Materiel; and Law, Government, Regulation, 
and Admini-tration relating to Land Forces. By Col. 
H. L. Scott, Inspector-General U. S. A. Half morocco, 
8 vo, 674 pages; fully illustrated with engravings. D. 
Van Nostrand, 192 Broadway, publisher. Price $5 00. 
Although the conception of this work was not conse¬ 
quent upon the present state of affairs in our country, it 
having been prepared and put in the publisher’s hands 
early in January, its appearance at the present time is 
fortunate for the public as well as for the author and 
publisher. The American people are everywhere known 
as a reading people, and when they read they desire to do 
it understanding^. The want of a book like that under 
notice can be seen by the avidity with which readers have 
caught up such brief military definitions as have of late 
appeared in the newspapers. 

This work might with perhaps more propriety be called 
an Encyclopedia, as its explanations of terms are often of 
such a length as to deserve the name of treatise instead of 
definitions; as for instance, tliej remarks on Liability of 
Officers for Priya e Injuries occupy 19 pages; Artillery, 
9 pages; Reconnoisance, 9 pages ; Rifled Ordnance, 22 
pages and so on. 

The illustrations, of which the book contains between 
three and four hundred, add much to its value. Defini¬ 
tions and descriptions that can no*be made clear by any 
amount of reading matter, are sometimes rendered per¬ 
fectly lucid by an engraving; and in a worK like this, 
where many of the terms used are entirely technical, they 
are of the greatest value. 

There is no class in community who could not use this 
military dictionary to advantage, and it seems to us that 
to our volunteers, and particularly to newly appointed offi¬ 
cers, it is almost indispensable. 

Primary Object Lessons, for a Graduated 
Course of Development. A Manual for Teachers and 
Parents, with Lessons lor the Proper Training of the 
Faculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. 12mo, mus¬ 
lin, $1 00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

It is a gratifying fact that the diffusion of a knowledge 
of mental scien c, and the laws of mind, is turning the 
attention of educators to radical reforms in methods of 
educating children. To a very great extent the training 
heretofore given in cur primary schools consisted in a rou¬ 
tine of exercises for the Memory alone, leaving the other 
faculties of the mind almost entirely unemployed. No ef¬ 
forts jwere made to cultivate the organs of Form, Size, 
Color, Number, Weight, Comparison, and Language; but 
Memory, Memory received ail the attention. 

Yet even here the process was the very reverse of what 
nature intended it should be; instead of teaching the child 


s ideas, and to observe, and think, and then words to enable \ 
^ it to express these ideas, it was taught to commit to mem- j; 
^ ory and repeat words and sentences which to it had no j 
s significance, because it did not understand what the words s 
s themselves meant. 

j; The numberless questions of the child about whatever ^ 
5; it saw, were not answered, and the result has been that \ 
^ the instinctive desire to know which is implanted in every \ 
^ child's mind was checked and repressed until it had little ^ 
$ or no desire to learn. J 

\ But we now hail with satisfaction th ‘19 new work, by one ^ 
\ who has long studied the science of mind, and sought \ 
|j methods of education adapted to its proper development, \ 
s It is designed as a manual for both parents and teachers, to ^ 
5 ! guide them in systematic efforts to cultivate harmoniously S 
s the various powers of the child’s mind, as they are success- \ 
s ively awakened into activity. It is an attempt to follow \ 
s nature, and is based on the fact that knowledge comes s s 
s primarily from observation, through the organs ofpercep- i| 
s tion. jj 

s It proceeds by means of example lessons to show not s 
< only vhat should be done , but how to do it, at each sue- s 
^ cessive step in teaching children. 

^ Its illustrative Icssods embrace Conversations for the \ 
s first steps tn observation : \ 

$ Lessons tor developing ideas of Form, with illustrations, j 
$ teaching.the proper use of terms in describing the shapes \ 
^ of objects. j 

s Lessons for developing ideas of Color, Number, Size, \ 
£ Weight, and Sound. 


Lessons for developing ideas of the parts of the Human 
Body and their uses ; for Physical Training, with illustra¬ 
tions of Positions and Movements ; for developing ideas 
of Place, preparatory to the study of Geography. 

Elementary Reading, showing the true aims which 
should guide instruction in it, with a description of the 
several methods practiced for teaching the Alphabet, and 
a presentation of the object method of teaching reading, 
a new aDd superior s\stem. 

Object Lessons, their nature and design ; with a Gradu¬ 
ated Course, illustrating the successive steps for develop¬ 
ment by the true system of Object Teaching. 

This work embraces the most systematic and natural 
course of primary training for home and school that has 
been presented in this country. 

Copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of $1 00 . 



Z—The following is a method of constructing 
a simple electrical apparatus : Cover a plate of caoutchouc, 
or gutta percha, sixteen iuohes square with tinfoil on both 
sides, as in making a Leyden jar. Laying this on a table, 
superpose a similar plate of caoutchouc, somewhat larger, 
and wiihout tinfoil; and on this place a circular disc of tin 
or other metal, with an insulating handle of glass, whereby 
it may be removed at will'; connect then a slip of tinfoil 
with the surface of tinfoil on the upper side of the lower 
plate, and bend it over, so that when the disc is in position 
it may come in contact therewith. Tne upper plate having 
been excited by friction with a piece of fur, if the tin disc 
be applied, a discharge will pass from the lower plate 
through the slip of tinfoil to the disc, which, on being then 
raised by the glass handle, will yield a vivid spark. This 
being frequently repeated will literally pump up the 
electricity generated in the lower plate. On establishing 
a circuit, or connection with the disc and the under 
surface of the lower plate, a shock will be received pro¬ 
portionate to the s ; zo of the apparatus, which may be 
increased according to the means of the operator. 

Julia W.—“ Julia W.,” a loving, and we doubt 
not, lovely maid, is “sighing for the knot there’s no un¬ 
tying,” and frankly declares she has no wish to die an old 
maid. Sho wishes to know how she is to get married. 
Don’t adopt a very showy and expensive style of dress. 
However handsome you may look, a man can not help 
thinking how much a wife who dresses so well would 
cost. Show that you can listen as well as ta k ; don’t 
wear a very small hat, or a very large crinoline ; don’t 
alk loud, or laugh, unless there’s something to laugh at; 
never quiz; never disparage a rival; be remarkable for 
your performance of all your duties in your father’s house, 
and you’ll preside over a husband’s, in due time, we 
doubt not. 

Grammar.— “ Authoress” (signifying a female 
author) is evidently correct, and is formed on the same 
principle as “ actress,” from “ actor.” Custom, however 
authorizes an occasional departure from this rule. A lady 
who has attained eminence in the practice of medicine is 
known a 9 “Doctor,” and the word “author” has been 
applied to persons of both sexes. 


J. B.—The salary of the Poet-Laureate of 
England is £100 per annum, and “ one tierce of Cauary 
wine, to be taken out of the king’s store of wine yearly.” 
The original salary was 100s. only. 

A Photographer. —A glass stopper may be 
loosened, however tightly fastened, by simply dropping 
one or two drops of sweet oil round the rim of the bottle, 
and warming it gently before a fire. 

Juvenis. —An ad eundem degree is a degree of 
the same rank as that enjoyed at another university. The 
letter v between names stands for versus, or against. 


Z.—Pins appear to have been a French inven¬ 
tion, and were first made of brass. The first English pin 
manufactory was established in 1543. 

JEneas.— Proverbs, those of Solomon excepted, 
can not well be attributed to one only author. They are 
the condensed wisdom of ages. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


WATER. 

“ To the days of the aged It addeth length, 

To the might of the strong It addeth strength. 
It freahens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
’Tie like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Tiie Military Sanitary Commission.— 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, of this city, 
president of the Sanitary Commission, has 
lately made a tour of inspection of the 
Union troops in the West. In his report 
to the Executive Committee, the reverend i 
gentlemen remarks concerning our Western j 
army : 

A nobler, manlier, a more intelligent, earnest, j 
and valuable body of troops was never gathered ! 
on the earth’s surface than the 20,000 men I saw j 
in these camps. They are fully equal to the best j 
of our Eastern troops in clothing and equipments, J 
and better than that, their equals in moral force j 
and directness and seriousness of purpose. I j 
have visited them in their tents and barracks, j 
hastily, of course; seen them in the ranks, wit- I 
nessed their evolutions, and marked their drill; 
messed with the men and with their officers; con¬ 
versed freely with hundreds in the hospitals, 
which now, all told, hold perhaps near a thousand 
of the 20,000, who are more or less seriously ill; 
but sick or well, in camp or on parade, 1 have 
seen only one spirit—a profound love of country, 
a solemn sense of the necessity of this war, a 
willingness to die in defense of the sacred inter¬ 
ests at stake, with a most assured sense that God 
was behind and victory before them ! Since the 
earliest and best days of the War of the Revolu¬ 
tion, no such spirit has stirred soldiers in the field 
as that which now animates our troops. Nor were 
so many priceless lives ever so freely offered for 
an end so devotedly held to be worth all it can 
cost. The perils of the actual battle-field are 
nothing to such men; the injury their open ene¬ 
mies can do them almost not worth thinking of; 
but will malaria, fever, pestilence—irrational and 
viewless enemies—be as little dangerous ? No. 
It is before these inglorious but deadly foes that 
our brave boys will flinch, before their unseen 
weapons that they will fall! Their generous and 
self-devoted officers are likely to be the first to 
suffer. They share the hardships, they more than 
share the labor and exposure of their comrades. 
They have the best purposes. But they know not 
yet how to control the diet, the personal habits, 
the ventilation, and police of their quarters and 
camps. They are studying war tactics , intent on 
making soldiers; they rashly assume that intel¬ 
ligent men know how to take care of themselves; 
and they are already finding camp-dysentery 
seizing their regiments with a most threatening 
grasp. The most striking difference is already 
apparent in camps and troops, according as atten¬ 
tion is given or denied to the character of the 
water used, the situation of the camp with refer¬ 
ence to the prevailing winds, and to the regula¬ 
tions of skins and the cleansing of tents and 
quarters. Two regiments, separated by a quarter 
of a mile only, contained in one camp not a dozen 


j sick men; in the other, 250 men more or less ill 
j with dysenteric diarrhea, and all because one was 
\ a plain, with decent well-water at hand, the other 
; in a wood, with a wretched puddle of black ditch- 
: water as the only resource for drinking and cook¬ 
ing! Do you ask will medical men, and officers 
| too, stand with folded arms, and see this go on, 
j without immediate and energetic action ? They 
S will, I reply, under some provision of military 
\ etiquette, or some governmental obstacle, which 
; it requires the boldness and decision of a power 
in confidential relations with the War Department 
j to put aside. We possess this power. 

| It seems to us not very creditable to the 
| medical science of the nineteenth century, 

I nor to the medical profession of our coun- 
| try, that the physicians of our armies re- 
i quire ministers and laymen to look after 
the health of the soldiers and the hygiene 
of their camps. Why should not doctors 
know, as well as other people, what influ¬ 
ences are wholesome or unwholesome ? 
Can it be true that our army surgeons are 
really ignorant of the fact that the stagnant 
waters of muddy pools are unfit to drink, 
and that filthiness and foul air conduce to 
sickness? If so, they are certainly unfit 
for their places, and Government would do 
well to employ a few physicians and sur¬ 
geons of the Ilygeio-Therapeutic school. 
But it may be that the “ regular” and regu¬ 
larly paid army doctors are merely heedless. 
And then are they equally unfit to have the 
lives of our citizen-soldiers in their keeping. 
That there is incompetence is plain enough, 
or it would not require the services of a 
clergyman to supervise them, or rather to 
do the work which properly belongs to 
them. 

“ Our brave boys,” says the reverend 
Doctor, “ know not how to control the diet, 
the personal habits, the ventilation, and 
police of their quarters and camps. ,, To 
teach them these things is the business of 
doctors. For this purpose are they em¬ 
ployed and paid ; and yet it is left entirely 
to an organization outside of the army—to 
an association of benevolent men, extempo¬ 
rized for the occasion, and depending for 
its means wholly on voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. “Will medical men and officers,” 
asks Dr. Bellows, “stand with folded arms, 
and see this go on without immediate and 
energetic action?” Echo answers, “Why 
do they ?” 

Medical Manslaughter of Cavour.— 
The London Lancet very distinctly charges 
murder (not legal, but professional) upon 
the medical gentlemen who administered to 
the great Cavour during his last and fatal 
sickness. The following is its report of the 
case: 


Count Cavour and IIis Physicians. —The 
enemies of Italy must erect a statue to Sangrado. 
But it is difficult for us to read the accounts 
transmitted to us of the disease and treatment of 
Count Cavour with patience. Surely the Papal 
and Austrian authorities will decree a mural 
crown to the three physicians who caused the 
illustrious Cavour to be bled thrice on the first day 
of his illness, twice on the second, and a sixth 
time on the third; and when finally he was at the 
last point of weakness, and beyond the possibility 
of venesection, placed his bloodless and enfeebled 
frame in a hot bath, and swathed him in mustard 
plasters. The combination of fever, repeated loss 
of blood, heat of weather, hot baths, and mustard 
poultices, was, indeed, more difficult to sustain 
than any burden of diplomatic anxiety; and all 
Europe feels with indignation that a life which 
could ill be spared has been sacrificed to the anti¬ 
quated prejudices of the Italian physicians, who 
still brandish so reeklessly the ancient ensign of 
surgery. We must not be unjust to those who 
undertook the grave charge of this great life, in 
which the liberties of Italy also lived, and we 
would not aggravate the grief and the pain which 
the unhappy event of their treatment must inflict. 
We may set down much of the alleged vacillation 
in determining the nature of the disease to the 
restless falsity of rumor, which is fertile in varia¬ 
tions. The diagnosis seems to have been pretty 
clear from the first. The prior symptoms were 
febrile, and accompanied with cerebral congestion. 
The physicians ordered six bleedings, and at the 
end of these, on the second day, the symptoms 
were already announced in the bulletins to be 
“ typhoid”—that is, weak and asthenic. The true 
origin of the fever was now clearly seen, for there 
were marked accesses and remissions of fever at 
stated intervals. The accesses were preceded by 
shivering fits, and the attack was declared to be 
double tertian ague. The loss of blood produced 
delirium in the periods of accession ; nevertheless 
the bleedings were continued up to the seventh 
time, the physicians apparently taking fresh cour¬ 
age at each natural remission of the fever; and, 
finally, on the last day, we read that a hot bath 
was ordered, to produce a weakening effect ( nffai- 
blissement ), because they dared no longer bleed. 
The surface was now cold, and so mustard plasters 
were applied. Thus was this great minister tor¬ 
tured, and brought Burely within the clutches of 
death. Seneca chose to seek death by opening his 
veins in a warm bath, and there quietly allowing 
his life to ebb away. The substitution of seven 
successive bleedings ad deliquium , with the in¬ 
tercurrent application of mustard plasters and 
cabinet councils, to conclude with the hot bath 
and more mustard plasters, seems to us to be a 
more cruel, but hardly a less sure device. 

A Parisian correspondent of the Lancet 
has, since the publication of the above, un¬ 
dertaken to exonerate the physicians of 
Cavour from the charge of murder or man¬ 
slaughter, on the ground that the Italian 
physicians, though accustomed to bleed 
very frequently, do not bleed very copious¬ 
ly. But we do not see how the Parisian 
writer makes out his case, for be distinctly 
admits that “ he was , no doubt , bled to 
death! How bleeding a man enough to 
kill him can be justified, or even excused 
on general principles—because the general 
custom is to bleed moderately—must for¬ 
ever surpass our comprehension. The inter¬ 
mittent or low grade of the fever itself was 
an objection to depletion of any kind, and 
the “ typhoid” character which the fever is 
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said to have assumed, soon after the patient 
wtfs prostrated by the repeated venesec¬ 
tions, sufficiently evinces the deathly tend¬ 
ency of the practice. Washington, Harri¬ 
son, Taylor, Byron, Cavour—all were killed 
by their medical advisers ! 

Female Nurses. —Since the breaking out 
of the war, the leading medical journal have 
favored the plan of providing female nurses 
for the sick and wounded soldiers. But 
the Florence Nightingales are becoming so 
numerous as to alarm the profession ; and 
now the tide of professional influence seems 
to be turning against them. A writer in a 
late number of the New York Medical 
Times has called up from the vasty deep of 
old fogy ism, if not from the vaster depths 
of self-interest, many grave and serious ob¬ 
jections to female nurses. He has even 
gleaned from the works and lectures on 
military surgery a case to illustrate: There 
may be a patient who will have a particu¬ 
lar sore or wound in a very particular place, 
requiring an exceedingly particular dressing, 
and requiring his person to be particularly 
exposed, and his body lifted from one bed 
to another, etc. This seems to be straining 
at the gate and swallowing the saw-mill. 
How readily would the nice tact and quick 
discretion of woman provide for all such 
difficulties! They would soon find men 
somewhere who would do what was neces¬ 
sary to be done in such rare and extreme 
cases. 


better than flesh-brushes. Their fibers can 
be applied more perfectly to all parts of 
the surface, and thus can more completely 
energize every capillary vessel and every 
glandular pore. The pores of the skin are 
estimated by physiologists at 3,520 to the 
square inch, or 42,000,000 for the whole 


nor would we disparage any of the orna¬ 
mental studies or accomplishments of fash¬ 
ionable life. But as all of these are useful 
only as the possessor is also in possession 
of health, so a health education is the 
proper basis of them all, as it is of every¬ 
thing useful which human beings may be 


surface. Friction, therefore, by a brush, \ or do. It is the first great want of human- 
would be something analogous to scratch- \ ity ; it is the crying need of the age. 
ing, as compared with an ordinary coarse ; Few young men and women, in these days 
linen towel. We would be in favor of; of reckless go-ahead-ativeness, when thev 
rubbing the skin with a rope or a stick if ; unite their hearts and their fortunes in holy 
we could get nothing better, but we believe j wedlock, have sufficient intelligence in the 
that a moderately rough towel, of brown j matter of the preservation of health, to live 
linen, is the best material in existence. \ and deport themselves with anything like a 

The New York Hygeio-Therapeutic j ^ t0 physiological rules; and 

CoLLEGE—The Winter Term of this school 1 the J ° yS ° f the married relation - the cares 


will commence on the second Monday in / 
November next, and continue, as usual, j 
twenty weeks. Many inquiries have been j 
addressed to us respecting the probable ; 
effect of the war upon the number of the j 
next medical class. Some have suggested j 
whether the unhappy condition of our j 
country would not necessitate a temporary j 
suspension of the school. We can not j 
answer to what extent the war will affect 
the number of students who will attend. 
Probably the class will not be nearly so 
large as it otherwise might have been. But 
the school will go on, war or no war. 
war has rendered the ensuing term a “mili¬ 
tary necessityfor next year there will be 


of business, the responsibilities of home, 
and the rearing of children, are embittered 
with sickness, pain, often ruinous expenses, 
and not unfrequently premature death. 
All this is unnecessary. There is a remedy 
ample and complete. It consists simply 
and solely in a preparatory health educa¬ 
tion. 

Of all the persons who have attended a 
J course of lectures at the New York Hygeio- 
' Therapeutic College, for the purpose of 
| acquiring a health education, and with no 
\ reference to a professional business—and 
The ' amon S them are fathers, mothers, sons, and 
j daughters, of ages ranging from sixteen to 
| sixty.—not one, we are well assured, has 
ever regretted the investment. One New 


, 50,000 extra invalids in the United States, \ 

Our opinion is, that there should be a large proportion of whom will resort to j n gJ and farmer has sent two of his daughters 
one male nurse to half a dozen female the appliances of our system for restoration \ t0 US whom, by the way, have 

nurses in all armies. Then all possible | or renovation. j since married S raduates ° ur sch °ol), and 

contingencies would be provided for. But I We have already a much larger list of I haS SmCe dec,ared that he re g ard ed the 

we can not help regarding this incipient [ applicants than we had last year at this \ mone 7 thus ex P ended m preparing them for 

time. Some of these applicants have been \ 
thrown out of employment, and they have \ 
this misfortune as their opportunity to at- ' 
tend the school at this time, so that it is 


raid on female nurses as in keeping with 
the perverse and undying obstinacy with 
which the medical profession, as a whole, 
resists every kind of innovation upon estab¬ 
lished usages, whenever it interferes in the 
slightest with the interests and emoluments 
of the trade of drug-medication. 

Flesii-Brushes. —A correspondent who 
dissents from the opinion of the author of 
“ Physical Perfection”—a very excellent, 
but not infallible work—asks our views in 
the premises. We are in favor of the em¬ 
ployment of friction to the skin by means 


the serious duties and high responsibilities 
of active and self-dependent life, as of far 
more value to them, and to the society in 
which they would move and exert an influ- 


possible that the existence of war will j ^ce, than the same sum would have been 


if expended in any boarding-school, for 
lessons in painting or the languages, or in 
music and dancing, or in furniture or cloth¬ 
ing. And was he not right ? The world 
would be healthier, wealthier, wiser, and 
Health Education. —A thorough, sci- j happier, if all fathers could see this subject 

in the same light. Whenever our mothers, 
sisters, and wives take the care of our 


increase rather than decrease the class. 
We would like to hear from all who con¬ 
template attending the winter term at the 
earliest practicable moment. 


entific, and practical education in the laws 
of life and the conditions of health would 

be the most valuable boon which a parent j health out of the hands of the drugging- 
of flesh-brushes. We regard it as a good could bestow on a son and a daughter, be- j doctors, the world’s redemption from dis- 
^ P^ctice per se. It is vastly better than no fore sending them out from the paternal j eases, doctors, drugs, and death will be 
f lrictl0n * Still, it is not the very best method roof to work their own way in the world, j near. And they will do this just so soon 
J P romotin g the cutaneous circulation and We do not depreciate literature and the fine \ as they become sufficiently enlightened to 
perspiratory function. Coarse towels are ! arts; we admire French and the piano; i see the importance of it. 
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Vegetarian Anniversary.— The 12th 
Annual Session of the American Vegetarian 
Society will meet in the city of New York 
on Wednesday, September 26, 1861. The 
place of meeting we are not able to desig¬ 
nate at this time, as arrangements are not 
fully completed. Notice will be given in 
the papers of the day. Our friends from 
abroad can ascertain all particulars at the 
Hygienic Institute, No. 15 Laight Street. 

Hydropathic State Conventions. — 
We most cordially indorse the suggestions 
contained in the following communication. 
Dr. Coleman, one of the graduates of the 
New Y r ork IlygOo-Therapeutic College, of 
the class of 1860-61, we learn, is doing a 
good work in waking up the people of 
Bentonsport, la., and vicinity. lie has 
publicly challenged the medical gentlemen 
of the region roundabout to discuss the 
respective merits and demerits of the drug 
and the hygienic systems, but so far without 
finding an antagonist. How happens it 
that the veteran practitioners of the allo¬ 
pathic system dare not meet the young 
champions of Ilygeio-Therapy in a discussion 
before the people ? Does it not look as 
though there was something rotten in -Den¬ 
mark ? 


philosophy and theories of our system, and 
able practitioners, besides which it gives us 
pleasure to say, they are and ever have 
been true to the principles of our system 
and to their own honest convictions. Mrs. 



Epileptic Fits.— S C. T., Sylvan, Win. The 
patient seems destined to have fits as long as he lives, un 
less something is done. lie is sixteen years of age, spare 
built, dark complexion, hlue eyes, has good appetite, and 
feels well most of the time; does not seem to know when 
the fit is coming on, hut fads in«tantly, with his head 
turned to tha left, with severe convulsions, rolling the eyes 
upward, etc. 

, You have told us nothing of his personal habits, manner 
Weed is a woman of sterling character and \ of life, and treatment resorted to, a knowledge of all of 

which is indispeusable in enabling us to judge of the cause 
of the malady, and the proper remedial plan. Our opin¬ 
ion is that you would not succeed with home-treatment in 
such a case ; but the probability is that he might be cured 
at a good establishment. - 

Enlarged Liver. —B. P. F., Middlebury, Vfc. 
I have long suffered from pain and heaviness in the right 
side ; short breath ; inability to lie on the left side; palpi¬ 
tation of the heart at times; no cough ; sometimes pam or 
lantern S 3 in the back and shoulders; lower extremities 
feeble, so that wsilking is very tiresome; particularly weak 
about the buns and in the knee-joints; bowels disposed to 
be constipated ; good appetite; sleep very well nights. 
You have an enlargement of the liver, with some de- 
\ gree of chronic inflammation of the organ. Take a wet- 
1 sheet pack and a sitz-bath, at 80°, daily. Wear the wet 
j girdle, and live as abstemiously as you please, on a fru t 
> and farinaceous diet. - 

Chlorosis.— E. S. N., Ellenville. N. Y. This 


Editor of the Water-Cure Journal: The 
other medical schools have their annual State 

conventions—why not the [lydropathists ? I do j • . • f weeks 

not know how many physicians there are of our ■ J ^ 

school in Iowa. But there are many thousands of rr " 
believers in the system, and our prospects never 
appeared brighter. We lack one thing— union. 

There ought to be a systematic effort of the friends 
in every State to spread abroad our glorious 
truths. And how can it better be accomplished 
than by State meetings? 

Brothers of Iowa, what think you of the plan ? 

It is time for action. Each of us is deeply inter¬ 
ested in the triumph of our system, as triumph, 
sooner or later, it will. Those who are favorable 
to the plan I have suggested, will please address 
me at Bentonsport. F. F. Coleman, M.D. 


splendid talent, and as a lecturer, has had 
the very best of success wherever she has 
spoken. We hope, in her new sphere of 
usefulness, she will find time and opportu¬ 
nity, occasionally’, to talk to the people. 

We learn also that Dr. Tales and wife, 
both of whom are graduates of our school, 
are at the head of a fine institution in 
Marysville, Cal. Mrs. Farnham has been 
appointed matron to the Stockton Insane 
Asylum, and Mis. Warren (Lizzie Wiley 
on our Catalogue) is actively engaged in 

the good WOl'k. She expects to spend the $ disease is not, as medical men teach, owing to a want of 

; iron in the system, but to want of nutritive power. In- 
{ stead of poisoning yourself with preparations of iron, or 

I of any other dru^s, exercise your breathing and locomo¬ 
tive organs more, eat plain, simple food, keep so much as 
you can in the open air, take a sponge-bath in the morn¬ 
ing, a sitz in the afternoon, and soap your fingers at the 
} doctors. - 

Black Specks—Bad Odor. —W. A. 1. What 
causes those black specks which appear on the nose and 
; chin of i-ome persons, and how can they be removed? 2. 
How can I prevent that disagreeable odor which arises 
from my arm pits? I wash them every morning with 
i soap and water, yet during the day, when I sweat, they 
\ smell as bad as if they never had been washed, 
j 1. They are caused by oily and other impurities clogging 
up the pores. Eat proper food, avoid grease and sugar, 
bathe regularly, and follow it with plenty of friction. 2. 
i ditto cause—ditto care. - 

Electrical Baths.—C W. C., Lnporte, Ind. 
You would confer a great favor upon the undersigned and 
many other readers of your Water-Cure Journal, if you 
would publish plain directions for Ibe removal of mineral 
poisons (calomel, for instance) from the system by the elec¬ 
tric current. If it can be done at all, I suppose it can be 
best done by using the current direct from the galvanic 
battery, without the intervention of a helix or helices. 
What battery is best, and how many cells? What arrange¬ 
ment is best to bring the part affected under the influence 
of the current, and what solution should be in the bath? 


ensuing winter in New York, to post herself 
still better in the practical details of the 
profession she has chosen. 

Nurses for the Army. —There is every 
probability that we shall have a prolonged 
war between the Federal and Confederate 
governments, and that there will be, for 
several years, a demand for all the female 
nurses who can be properly qualified. Al¬ 
ready not less than six of the female stu¬ 
dents of our last winter’s school are in the 
army hospitals of this city, preparing to 


The wages paid to female nurses are 
equal to the pay of the soldier, and for 
those who are inclined to the vocation, and 
who can appreciate the opportunity it 


affords to acquaint themselves practically 1 have Grove’s, Daniel's, Smee’s, and the sulphate of cop- 
* per batteries by mo, and am quite handy at arranging 

electrical apparatus. I have suff. red much with pain in 


Water-Cure on the Pacific Coast.— 
We have an interesting letter from Dr. 
A. G. Weed, of Sacramento, Cal., giving a 
cheering account of their own prospects and 
the progress of the Hygienic system in the 
land of gold. Dr. Weed and his excellent 
and talented wife, both of whom graduated 
at the Ilygeio-Therapeutie College in the 
spring of 1857, were the pioneers of our 
school in California and Oregon. They 
have been traveling over nearly all portions 
of the two States, giving lectures and get¬ 
ting subscribers for the Water-Cure Jour¬ 
nal, and are now r settled permanently in 
Sacramento, and at the head of one of the 
best arranged “Cures” in the country. 
They % are both thoroughly posted in the 

- - — 


with a variety of diseases incident to 
camps and hospitals, and to a great variety \ 
of surgical diseases and treatment, there is j 
a field opened which will, probably, never 
occur again—certainly not during the pres¬ 
ent century. 


Co Cornspanhnis. 

Answers in this department are given by Dk. Trall. 


Incipient Consumption. —T. B., Jonesboro’, 
Ind. What is Dr. Trail’s opinion of the curability of the 
following case: Patient 40 years of age; strong and ro¬ 
bust uu'il five years ago; was then taken with a cough, 
and has coughed ever since, more or less; raises a whiti-h 
phlegm ; weighed when well 175 pounds; present weight, 
145 pounds. He is able to do some work ; is bourse ; takes 
the ordinary diet, except pork ; will smoke—says he can 
not quit it; has taken considerable medicine from the 
best medical men in the State. 

The patient is not long for this world, unless he reforms 
all his bad habits, and that soon. He has incipieut con¬ 
sumption, with chronic laryngitis; but the probabilities 
are that he may be saved, if he attends to the matter 
promptly. We are unwilling to prescribe home-treatment 
; in such a case, and the patient would be morally certain 
; not to carry it out properly, and then wo should be blamed 
\ and our system discredited. 


my legs, believed to be from a foolish use of calomel. 

It is a mistaken notion that an electric current will have 
any specific effect in eliminating calomel or any other 
mineral from the system. But electrical currents of suffi¬ 
cient strength to make a decided impression on the nerv¬ 
ous system without much of a shock, are among the 
methods of determining the circulation to all of the outlets 
of the body, and particularly to the skin, and in this 
intensify the depurating processes so as to throw out all 
impurities. To give you details as to the machinery that 
could be employed, and the management of the baths in 
different cases and different constitutions, would require 
more than the whole space of the Water-Cure Journal. 
But any one who thoroughly understands the rules and 
principles by which all bathing processes should bo regu- 
- lated, can readily manage the electrical baths, and no one 
else should undertake the business. 

Died of Calomel. —Mrs. C., Dayton, 0. A 
singular death occurred in this place recent y. I call it a 
) case of drug-poisoning. A woman was delivered of a 
■ daughter—her second confinement—and on the second 
j day thereafter the physician gave her two powders of 
calomel and opium, to act on the liver, and left a dose of 
/ castor-oil to work off the calomel. He did not inform the 
patient that he had given calomel, and as the powders 
\ seemed to make her worse, she refused to take the oil. 
; Inflammation of the bowels set in, and she soon died a 
[ miserable death. 

\ The whole story mily be told in a few words. The calo¬ 
mel and opium killed the patient, as it is killing others 
ev> ry day in the year. 
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Drs. Mussey and Mktcalfe. —J. M. TVT. G., 
Muncy, Penn. 1. What works lias I)r. Mussey written on 
the subject of vegetarianism? or physiological reform? 
Have >ou tuera for sale? Name the prices. 2. I am in¬ 
formed that Rev. William Metcalfe is again in Philadel¬ 
phia. Will you please give me his address ? 

1. None that we are aware of. 2 . Letters addressed to 
Rev. William Metcalfe, Kensington, Philadelphia, will 

reach him. - 

General Debility—Sea-Sickness.—J.P. M., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1. Would you consider a sea-voyage 
beneficial io one troubled with general debility, accom¬ 
panied with nervousness, provided they could live simply 
—that is, on a fruit and farinaceous diet? 2 . What course 
would you recommend in a case of sea-sickness? 

1. “ General debility,” “ nervousness,” and “ simple 
living” are very indefinite expressions, and convey to dif¬ 
ferent mir ds very different ideas. If you should describe 
a given case, we could answer you definitely. We have 
sometimes advised a patient whose ailment was technical¬ 
ly called general debility, to go to sea, as the best thing he 
could possibly do; and we have had to assure others, labor¬ 
ing under the same disease by name, that such an experi¬ 
ment would be the death of them. 2. Lie flat on the back, 
with the head low, and put a girdle rather tightly around 
the region of the stomach. - 

G aster ditis —R. S., Belfast, Ireland. In an 
affection of the stomach, to which this term is applied, 
allopathic physicians say it is caused by the gastric juice 
becoming acidhlated in the stomach, and consequently 
unfit to digest or chymify the food, and lienee it naturally 
ferments, and throws off a disagreeable effluvia, causing 
much pain and annoyance. They prescribed kreosotc, 
but this seems to me better calculated to aggravate the 
disease than to cure it, although it does occasion temporary 
relief. 1 J 

The trouble consists in a deficient secretion of gastric 
juice, and a secretion of acrid bile. Restore t'.e normal 
secretions of the stomach and liver, and the malady will 

disappear. - 

Dysmenorrhea.— T. M. I., Hazlewood, Mo. 
Our subsequent experience confirms the propriety of the 
plan of treatment which we recommended in tho‘‘ Hy¬ 
dropathic Encyclopedia” ten years ago. As a general 
rule, warm applications are best during the continuance 
of extreme pain; but there are some cases in which cold 

applications will answer. - 

Tobacco Using. —T. S., Greene County, Ky. 
There is no remedy for this filthy and injurious habit, ex¬ 
cept abandoning it entirely. It should be done completely 
and at once. “ Gradually tapering off” seldom succeeds. 
The discomforts and agonios must be endured until the 
vital instincts have time to recover their normal sensibili¬ 
ties. Much may be done to lessen the sufferings of the 
trial by judicious batliiDg and a proper diet. Wc regard 
the tobacco nuisance as the greatest evil among us. 

Students.— G W. W., Auburn, 0. 1. What 

works do you recommend students to read preparatory to 
entering the Hygeio-Therapeutic College? 2 . Whose 
modicai dictionary will best meet the wants of the student? 

1. Any of the standard works on chemistry, anatomy, 
and physiology. No preparatory studies are insisted on. 
Our students will generally save much time and money 
by commencing the medical education with a course of 

lectures. 2. Dunglison’s. - 

Cancer of the Breast.— A E. F., Cliili, Incl. 
We can not pronounce on the curability of the case of 
caucer you mention without seeing it. It is certain that 
the proper local applications, in connection with tho 
strictest water-cure regimen, will afford him the only 
chance there is for life. - 

Simple Remedies.— J. P. C., North Brookfield, 
Mass. Will Dr. Trail please answer the following ques¬ 
tions through the Water-Cure Journal: 

1. If a physician is called to a patient (a laborer, for 
example, who lives with his employer) who could be ma¬ 
terially benefited by hygienic treatment, hut who is so 
situated as to be positively unable to apply these measuros . 
emctently, and simple meoical remedies can be adminis¬ 
tered to advantage, what course should be pursued in 
such a case ? 2. As you are contemplating a change in 
name of the Water-Cure Journal, would not 


5 be the most appropriate 


“ Hygeio-Therapeutic Counselor 
title you could give it?” 

1. You have answered this question yourself by assum¬ 
ing the very thing to be proved. If the “ simple medical 
remedies” can be given with benefit to the patient, they 
certainly should be. But this is the question. 

2 . We do not like the sound (hereof so well as we do 
Herald of Health, Health-Teacher, or Hygienic Teacher. 


m-3^- 


IB IT WICKED TO BE SICK? 

BY J. B. F. WALKER, M.D. 

Says the Rev. G. S. Weaver, author of “ Lec¬ 
tures on Mental Science,” and several other highly 
valuable works: “ It is just as much a duty 
to preserve health, as to love our neighbor or 
worship God; and just as surely a sin to violate 
the laws of health, as to lie, cheat, steal, murder, 
J or blaspheme the name of the Most High.” And 
v again he says; “ I might have said that the viola- 
v tion of the laws of health is murder.” As an 
5 offset to this, we have the following from a doctor 
v (once a student at the Albany Medical School) in 
5 Louisville, Ky. In a recent publication he says : 

\ “ Now I contend that it is not wicked to be sick, 
ij and I pronounce the theory launched forth,” i. e ., 

| “ that it is a sin to be sick, that man has no 
s right to be sick,” etc., “ an ism, a hurtful dogma, 
i; calculated to do harm,” etc. Here we have two 
\ assertions diametrically opposed to each other ; 

5 the one of which must be false while the other 
j remains true. As this is a subject of vital in- 
v terest to humanity, it may be well to look into the 
J matter a little and learn which is in the right— 
v the doctor, or the learned divine. 

| It seems to me that all who have examined the 
£ subject with any degree of attention must agree 
| with Mr. Weaver, as do all authors who have 
5 written upon the same theme. If a man lacks 
s health, let him be ever so ambitious in any 
J direction, it is all unavailing, he can accomplish 
J nothing, and the great aim and end of his life is 
' defeated. The greatest genius, noblest aspira- 
| tions, and most lofty powers are all smothered 
; beneath the foul hand of diesase, and at last sink 
: into the grave. Is not this a cause for mourning, 
when we see men and women of such noble minds 
finding an untimely grave through their own dis¬ 
obedience of physical law ? What an example to 
the world has been the life and death of Senator 
Douglas! A great man, dying in the prime of 
life, when the nation least could spare him, and 
when there was no need of his dying had he lived 
as he ought. His death was but the penalty 
which inevitably results from such improper, and 
and wretched, and sinful ways of living. Yet we 
mourn his loss as we do that of all who die an un¬ 
timely death, and look forward with hope to the 
day when all men shall know the law, and obeying 
it, live. “Nature as a mistress is gentle and 
holy—to obey is to live.” 

Sin and sickness stand in the relation of cause 
and effect. Sin, or violation of physical law, is 
the cause; and pain, sickness, and death, in their 
largest sigi.ification, are its effects. To be sick, 
then, is sinful, since it includes both cause and 
effect. This is clear, hence I say : Do you know, 
reader, that it is a sin for you to be sick ? What 
right have you to the liver complaint, dyspepsia, 
or consumption ? It is true your parents may 
have entailed upon you disease, or liability to 
take it on, for which they would seem to be the 
more culpable, but, like “ original sin,” it is some- 
J thing of which you must repent* and rid yourself. 

\ You see here that I question your rights to your 
: liver complaints and consumptions, and well I 
> may, for v/e have no right to them, and they, if we 
s have them, implicate us in the sin of beiDg con¬ 


cerned in their cause. Sickness, not the disease, 
but the fact ., is sin. Even if you were brought 
into the world unhealthy, you have no right, 
either in the sight of God or intelligent man, to 
remain so; you should at once eet about renova¬ 
ting, cleansing, or building up anew your physical 
nature, and become healthy. If you do not do 
this, you not only bring misery upon yourself and 
all future generations, but you are a sinner just 
as surely and truly as though you violated any 
other law of God, and should feel as remorseful, 
wicked, and conscience-stricken. I would just as 
soon tell a lie, use profane language, murder or 
steal, and expect to be considered guiltless in the 
sight of God, as I should if I smoked a cigar, had 
a sour stomach, or a violent headache. 

No person ever is sick without cause; and this 
cause is either himself, or his ancestors, or else 
the world around him; by which is intended the 
people in the world, and the effects on other 
things arising from human living in the present 
and past generations. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant among the causes of the world, tending 
toward sickness, are the character of the weather ; 
the floating atmosphere; the ideas that are asso¬ 
ciated with particular places ; thought, etc., all of 
which, so far as they are, per se, unfavorable to 
health, are so entirely through human agency; 
for our very thoughts have their influence upon 
climate, soil, the whole aspect of nature, and 
casualties are merely the reactions upon men 
of their sinful courses—the monstrous births of 
nature, debauched by their own acts. Sicknesses 
are caused in no half-way, indirect sense; God- 
sent by special, personal, angry interposition as 
exigential punishment for particular sinfulness in 
certain individuals not otherwise to be reached; 
but they follow the sinner legitimately and un¬ 
avoidably, the sure sum-penalty of violated laws, 
as universal in their application and precise in 
their reference as any laws of nature. In con¬ 
formity with this view, man is responsible for 
chance occurrences affecting him, because they 
are due to him, and under his knowledge to use or 
abuse. 

This is no ridiculous sermon on health, or ism , 
theory, or hurtful dogma launched forth, calcu¬ 
lated to do harm and mislead the anxious inquirer 
after truth—it is the plain, simple fact , which no 
man can gainsay. If one does not bathe, eat the 
right kind and proper amounts of food, exercise, 
sleep as he ought, and do all other things according 
to the laws of his physical well-being, he violates 
them, and consequently offends against the right. 

It is no less a sin because committed in darkness, 
through ignorance or unbelief. All violations of 
God’s laws are sins, be they those which regulate 
moral or physical habits. There is no middle 
ground upon which a man may walk, occupying a 
neutral position, relieving one of all responsi¬ 
bility. 

Man has his being indirectly from God through 
his ancestral line, and at first it is more fully 
committed to his parents for their care, and after¬ 
ward, gradually, to himself, until at length it is 
wholly his, in all its parts and interests, with all 
its fearful responsibilities. If sin be upon his 
being through the fault of his line of decent, and 
its consequent effects (pain, sickness, and prema- 
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Our readers have already been apprized that 
Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D., Professor of Obstet¬ 
rics in the New York Hygeio-Therapeutic College, 
is in Europe, visitiog the medical institutions and 
hospitals of England and France. The following 
communication, though addressed to us privately, 
is so replete with matter that will interest the 
readers of the Water-Cure Journal, that we 
have taken the liberty to give it to the public : 

Paris, July, 1861. 

Dr. Trall —My dear Friend: I have lived 
fifty years, since, twelve months ago, you gave me 
a parting blessing, and a “ God speed” in my 


FOWLER. I being so closely confined in a damp building. I 
wished to gain all the scientific information possible 
on my favorite branch, and was advised to call on 
Dubois or Pajot,. It is a description of my inter¬ 
view with the latter that I wish to write you. It 
is daguerreotyped on my memory in indelible 
characters, and if I could depict it to you in 
graphic lines it would be as good as a leaf from 
Shakspeare. I called at his residence; and, by 
the way, the most celebrated physicians in Paris 
have no sign to apprize you where they live, and 
generally occupy one or two upper stories in a 
house, rarely, as with us, appropriate a whole 
dwelling. The servant informed me that the Prof 
received calls only on Wednesday mornings, between 


mission over the waters to gain further light in ^ the hours of nine and ten. IladI been troubled with 


the profession which has become a part of my 
being ! My first medical letter shall be written to 
you, for among all the friends who have manifested 
an interest in woman’s education, I recall no one 
at this moment who is doing more, or as much, for 
her elevation, education, and development in the 
medical profession. You have not only opened a 
door, but you are pushing her on to practice, and 
encourage her when she succeeds When the 
women of Ameiica realize what you are doing for 
their benefit, it seems to me that every city and 
town will send at least one woman to be taught at 
your Institution the way of life and physical 
salvation But pardon this digression. 

Among the many items in my note-book, that I 


an acute malady, I might have died before I could 
have seen him. But I waited till the morning 
came in the next week, when she said that her 
master had gone out on a medical call to visit a 
patient. Nothing daunted, I waited another week, 
when the servant*told me that he was. at home, 
but sick in his bed. Thinking that if I waited till 


speech that belong exclusively to the French na¬ 
tion, which must be seen to be appreciated, 
screamed ‘‘Jamais, jamais.” Never, never. “ Ce 
n’cst pas possible.” “ Why not ? I thought your 
institutions were as free almost as the moun¬ 
tain breezes.” “ Ah, very well—but not for 
woman.” “ This old ditty I have heard all my 
life,” I replied. “ There is no sex in science, 
and God, who made the brain, and gave an intel¬ 
lectual lobe to woman, has never declared that 
woman should bury her talents in a napkin. It 
is a burning shame that there is no opportunity 
for her development in Paris, the gem of the 
world, the city of all cities where science is con¬ 
centrated.” Quoth the Professor, in a sarcastic 
manner, “ If this lady wishes to learn as the men 
do, let her do as the men do—put on the pants ” 
Now you know, Doctor, that this is a sensitive 
point with me, for I have always contended that a 
sensitive, modest woman might study science, and 
yet maintain her peculiar characteristic of woman¬ 
liness, and I was indignant. Said I to my friend, 
“ Tell him that I have come to Paris to study, and 


the next week he might be out again, and knowing that I don't intend to leave it without accomplish- 


that it was more difficult to gain an audience with 
a Paris doctor than with our President at the 
White House, I said to her, “Go ask your master 
when he will see me, as I am very anxious to have 
an interview with him ” She came out and said I 
might write who I was, and what 1 wanted, and 


ing my object, and if that is the only alternative, 
the only way, I will consider it.” At this, the 
Professor laid off his cold, clammy, aristocratic 
robe of dignity, that illy fitted him—for my ob 
servation of his phrenological developments told 
me that under this supercilious crust there was a 
warm, genial, gushing sympathy—and deigned to 


she would take it to him I thought he under- 
have for you in the future, I think none will be s stood English, and not daring to trust my French look at the saucy woman who had dared to speak 

more interesting at the present time than a descrip- till I had carefully revised and reviewed it, wrote in this earnest manner. He sat aDd gazed at me 

him an English note. But “ nary a word’bcould full five minutes. I have heard that a drowning 


tion of my “ debut” as a student in Paris. When 
I left home, I expected t3 have stopped first in 
London, and had an engagement in a hospital 
there; but the bright star of my destiny seemed to 
point me to Paris, where, you know, years ago, as 
soon as I had graduated, I longed to go; but so 


many obstacles prevented the culmination of my J returned, and bade me come to his residence the 


But “ nary a word”-could full five minutes, 
he make out, and she came back and told me so. ; man will in a moment review his whole life, that 
I told the case to her as plainly as I could in 
“ broken French,” that I was from America, and 
wished to see him concerning the institutions of 
France. After bearing this message, she soon 


desires, that I was forced into medical practice. 
Still, I never relinquished the idea, and felt tha 
when it was right, the way would open. I now 
realize that sometimes in our most grievous dis¬ 
appointments there is a hidden wisdom : for when 
I left home last July, it was with the undefined 
feeling of an artist who wanders to the Old 
World desirous to re-create his style, to develop his 
genius, but in what gallery, whether in Germany 
or Italy he is uncertain. I knew the Scylla and 
Charybdis of medical practice, and what I needed. 
I started to Paris from London without a single 
letter of introduction, as my “ letters of credit” 
were for London, with nothing but my heart 


next morning at nine o’clock. “ Voila,” as the 


French say, the appointed hour found a friend, the sneers of silly women who had said that 


who could converse fluently in French, and my¬ 
self at his home; and after waiting in his sa¬ 
loon about as long os a lady makes her guests 
wait, when she is arranging her toilet, we were 
ushered into his library, a consul ration-room 
which breathed the student’s air and animus. He 
rose from his writing-desk as we entered, and 
hardly turning his eyes, bowed gracefully, as all 
Frenchmen do to ladies, bade us be seated, and 
resumed his position with great dignity and cold¬ 
ness at his writing-desk. My friend sat opposite 
to him, while I sat in the folds of his sofa, home- 


glowing with love for humani y, and earnest ^ sick and heart-sick, wishing that I were anywhere 
desire to gain scientific knowledge. So far as $ 
introductory letters are concerned, I never thought ; 
much of them anyway, but I must say that when ; 

I was booked for Paris, I wished that I ei-her had ; 
been a male student or had in my pocket a scrip 
of paper that would have been a sesame. Soon 
after my arrival in this wondrously beautiful 
city, I gained access to a large hospital, “ Les 
Ctiniques,” but I soon found that my privileges : 
here were not all that I wished; and as I had : 
made arrangements to go into a London obstetrical ; 
hospital as the physician, in the ensuing spring I : 
did not care to shut myself into the Maternite, at ; 

Paris, where a French doctor told me that nearly 
every student lost their health in consequence of 


else, even in the bottom of the ocean, if I could 
only have escaped that iceberg reception. He at 
once, with the empressement” of a man of bus¬ 
iness, inquired of my friend “ Who I was and 
what I wanted.” She told him “ that I was a 
student, practitioner, and lecturer on physiology 
and medicine, that, being connected with a med¬ 
ical instilution in America, I wished to learn 
about the institutions of the “ Old World.” 
“ Very well, very well. What does she want to 
do in Paris?” I replied, “ that I wished to know 
from him how I could gain admittance to any 
course of instruction there.” # 

Without once looking at me, he, with the pecu¬ 
liarity of gesticulation, loudness, and emphasis of 


even the minutiae of events long forgotten will 
pass through his mental camera obscura in a brief 
space of time. During these five minutes my 
whole medical life flitted before my mind’s eye, all 
that my sensitive nature had ever suffered, the 
opposition that I had encountered and overcome, 


women were unfit to practice medicine, the winn¬ 
ings of selfish men, who would do nothing but 
put stumbling-blocks in her way. I thought 
of the days and the nights that I had spent over 
the human body in the dissecting-room, trimming 
the midnight lamp, unmindful of the swiff-winged 
hours in my enthusiasm. 1 thought of that kind- 
hearted old physician in New York, who, after 
failing in his endeavors to gain me admittance at 
the Thirteenth Street College, advised me to go to 
Paris if I would progress in my studies. I thought 
of the many scientific doors that had been closed 
against me, and how different would this rude 
welcome have been if I had come in the guise of a 
man, and manifested one half of my enthusiasm 
and devoti< n to my studies—for in France every 
intellectual effort that a man puts forth is remem¬ 
bered. For the moment I could scarcely keep the 
tears back—they certainly blinded my heart, and 
I wished that I had never opened a medical book, 
that I had been content to trudge along as a mere 
woman of fashion, to be petted and courted in 
society as a witty, mirthful, light-hearted woman 
only, or that I had directed my energies into 
writing love-stories and light tales to please the 
fancy, instead of poring over musty tomes on 
bones and blood I say that I could hardly keep 
the tears back in their legitimate cells, for I felt 
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equal to him in position, in education, so far as 
my opportunities had been, but that Jamais rang 
in my ears as a knell to every beaming hope, and 
I thought that perhaps it was a precedent to every 
future effort. Despair was probably depicted on 
my face, and I was about to bid him “ Bon jour,” 
when, with the rapidity with which light travels, 
memory carried me, with her rainbow wings, to 
my own dear native land again, to the firesides of 
friends and patients that my ministrations of love 
had blessed. I remembered the many privileges 
that I had already enjoyed, the wonderful success 
that had almost invariably followed my e^rts in 
the healing art, the mysterious dealings of that 
overruling Providence that had led me on from 
step to step, as with “a pillar of cloud by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night,” the mnny grateful 
hearts that had manifested so much interest in my 
career, of thosp words of cheer of that noble friend 
who had written to me on the eve of my departure, 

“ Keep up good courage; remember that the most 
desirable things are generally obtained at a great 
cost, and the greater the obstacles, the greater 
the triumph in overcoming. The prize is always 
to the winner. With a brave heart and a cool 
head, may you go from success to success.” 1 
thought of the many students for whose benefit I 
had promised to glean all the information possible, 
and last, but not least, of my own precious dar¬ 
ling, that a knowledge of the medical arc had en¬ 
abled me to watch with such jealous care that she 
was saved to me from a fit of sickness, and I felt 
humiliated that for one single moment my eye of 
faith had been dimmed. 1 blessed God with a full 
heart of joy that he had given me such a zealous 
organization that, not being satisfied with a life 
of idleness, I had chosen that profession that 
would enable me “ to give a cup of cold water to 
the thirsty spirit.” A golden gleam of light, as 
from an angel’s form, filled that little room, and a 
voice seemed to whisper, “Be of good cheer. 
There is such a joy in doing good and making 
others happy, that it is worth a little sacrifice to 
get the preparation.” I can not make you sensible 
of the change that was wrought in my feelings, 
and then and there I made an inward vow that, 
opposition or not, whether my future path should 
be hedged with thorns instead of flowers, I would 
labor for woman’s advancement as I had never 
done before; that if God spared my life to return, 

I would work with renewed zeal and ardor. At 
last this generous, manly, scientific man, with his 
countenance overflowing with “ bonbommie,” said, 
in a mild tone of sympathy, which he meant, “ I 
am really sorry for you, madam, but we men 
don’t like scientific women. We doctors don’t 
fancy women doctors.” “I know it,” replied I, 

“ but you can’t help yourselves. It is a settled fact 
that wom?n will study medicine, and that some 
will persevere to practice, and I should think that 
you would be willing to give her privileges to be¬ 
come as thoroughly taught as possible.” France 
makes provisions for “ sage-femmes,” but they are j 
not in good repute, and are taught only the sim¬ 
plest forms of labor, and while Paris can boast of 
Madame Bjivin and Madame LachnpelJe in her 
olden days, yet these were only exceptions, devel¬ 
oped by the exigencies of the times. Then Pa jot 
showed me his beautiful case of instruments. 
Some of them are of his own improvements and 


suggestions ; gave me some charts of his own com¬ 
pilation ; said “ that he would do anything for me 
in the world that ho could.” When I left, he very 
kindly invited me to call again on his next recep¬ 
tion-day. 

I did not forget the appointment when Wednes¬ 
day came again, but was at the Professor’s resi¬ 
dence, and after a string of flatteries, that from a 
Frenchman never has any influence on me, he 
said “ that though he could not insure the polite¬ 
ness of the French students, yet that, if I would 
remain in the city during the winter, he would 
admit me to his class or * Cours,’ when he would 
treat his subject thoroughly, practically, and sci¬ 
entifically.” Accordingly, I sat under his teach¬ 
ings every day for five months, and had a rich 
intellectual feast, for Pajot is an accomplished 
scholar, a splendid lecturer, thoroughly versed in 
his theme. He has a predominance of the Percep¬ 
tive Faculties, Comparison, Mirthfulness, Combat¬ 
iveness, Constructiveness, Sympathy, Language, 
and an impassioned tempei ament. Though he 
advocates the use of forceps, yet he ever inculcated 
to the students the great beauty of Nature’s laws. 
One day, in the midst of his lecture on Instru¬ 
mental La'^or, he turned to me, and asked me “ if 
I were allowed to use instruments, or to perform 
any obstetrical operations in my country.” 
“ Everything^” I replied, “ that I please.” He 
said to the whole class, “ Ce n’est pas la force 
mais l’adresse.” “It is not force, but address 
and skill, or tact, which is requisite, and woman 
has that quality in a pre eminent degree, and I 
don’t see why, if she be qualified, she should be 
prevented from doing these things.” 

The French students were generally very polite, 
and the Professor was particularly kind, for which 
he will ever have my warmest gratitude. The fol¬ 
lowing instance will show you : Our lecture-room 
was always crowded with students My chair 
was near his rostrum, so that I might be enabled 
to catch every sound—for let me tell you that a 
person may have a good knowledge of French to 
construe, but to be able to understand the rapid 
enunciations of the spoken language is a totally 
different thing One morning my watch was too 
slow, and 1 was a little late, while our Professor 
was always punctual to the moment. It was an 
important lecture, and I did not like to miss one, 
so I went into the room, and found my seat unoc¬ 
cupied. After the lecture, one of the students 
told me that three different students had respect¬ 
ively taken my chair, but the Professor said to 
them, “ You know that Madame will be here, and 
that chair belongs to her. She is a Doctor of 
Medicine, and has just as much right here as any 
of you.” The result was, the seat was left vacant 
for me. But I must draw this long letter to a 
close, assuring you that if I ever live to reach 
home to talk to your students, I shall have fifty 
additional years of experience to give to them. 
Perhaps at some future time I will give you my 
interview with Dubois, who was out of the city 
nearly all the winter, and some of the other wor¬ 
thies in our science. Ever jours for truih and 
humanity, Lydia Folger Fowler. 


THE SHADELESS SHORE. 

Wb have a much-loved friend ; a few brief years 
We walk beside him down the path of life; 

Aud then ’tis over, and he steps before*, 

Or else we see our friendship changed to strife. 

Thank God, amid the dying loves of earth, 

We can behold a land where deathless love has birth ! 

We have a home; a circle round our hearth, 

And merry sounds and pleasant sights are there; 

The years go round—there is an empty place, 

The fire is out, the festive board is bare ; 

But o’er death’s river, on the shadeless shore, 

A home is gathering to be destroyed no more. 

The eye is bright, the cheek is warm and fair, 

Youth, health, and pleasure rush through every vein— 
One day’s sharp agony, or months’ long woe, 

Bids beauty bow down in the shrine of pain : 

Thank God, no dire mischance, no creeping ill, 

With anguish and with woe our Faiher’s mansions fill! 

We bask ourselves in wealth’s luxuriant court, 

Darkness and hardness are to us unknown ; 

Then suddenly we wake from our bright dream, 

And riches and their fairy train are flown. 

How sweet to know that on the changeless shore, 
Diadems of fadeless gold are laid for us in store ! 

And oftentirpes on life’s tempestuous sea, 

When our frail bark is tossed by wind and wave, 

We should be carried down the whirlpool there, 

Did not a vision from afar off save; 

A bay where we our fragile boat shall moor, 

The dreary voyage passed, the raging tempest o’er. 

There are no scattered homes in that fair land, 

No riven friends, no agony or pain, 

No broken hearts, nor treacherous fortune there ; 

No darksome graves, where life-long love is lain, 

No trial, no temptation, and no sin— 

The ransomed race of men to angels are akin. 

Heed not the thorns that strew thine heavenward way; 

Press onward, upward, glorious is the prize; 

Forget thy sorrows; o’er thy ruined home, 

Beyond thy lost friend's grave, lift up thine eyes 
To Him who, when life’s troubled dream is o’er. 

Will welcome thee at last upon the shadeless shore. 

— The Leisure Hour. 


f 


A man acquires more glory by defending than 
by accusing others. 


Persian Account of the Origin of Wine.— 
Jerusheed, the founder of Persepolis, is by Persian 
writers said to have been the first who invented 
wine. lie was immoderately fond of grapes, and 
desiring to preserve some, they were placed for 
this purpose in a large vessel, and lodged in a 
vault for future use. When the vessel was opened, 
the grapes had fermented, and their juice in this 
state was so acid that the king believed it must 
«be poisonous. He had some vessels filled with it; 

poison” was written upon each, and they were 
placed in his room. 

It happened that one of his favorite ladies was 
affected with a nervous headache, and the pain 
distracted her so much that she desired death. 
Observing a vessel with “ poison” on it, she took 
it and swallowed its contents. The wine, for such 
it had become, overpowered the lady, who fell 
into a sound sleep, and awoke much refreshed. 
Delighted with the remedy, she repeated the dose 
so frequently that the monarch's poison was all 
drank. He soon discovered this, and forced the 
lady to confess what she had done. A quantity 
of wine was made, and Jerusheed and all his 
court drank cf the new beverage, which, from the 
circumstances that led to its discovery, is this day M 
known in Persia by the name of Jeher- e-Kooshon, ° ’ 
the delightful poison! 
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WANTED —A MODEL BOY. 

The subjoined correspondence lately passed be¬ 
tween a Vermont farmer, in want of a boy, and 
the principal of an Orphans’ School in New York 
State. The letters fully explain themselves, and 
would be spoiled by one word of comment; we 
would merely state that we vouch for their au¬ 
thenticity, and print them directly from the 
originals. N0 ^ 

- , Vt., Nov. 2,1860. 

Dear Sir : You advertise good boys for good 
farmers. I want a good boy fourteen years old. 
Don’t want none of your dirty, ragged, saucy, 
brassy, uncouth, snotty urchins. We’ve got 
enough of them here. But a good boy—smart, 
active, brave, tractable, industrious, honest, clean, 
pious boy ; one that is intelligent and good-look¬ 
ing, yet reserved and modest, a fit companion for 
my children; one that is willing to work, and 
takes pride in well-doing, whether in play, study, 
or labor. That is the kind of boy I want. My 
pretensions as a farmer, or otherwise, are ex¬ 
tremely humble ; yet I have two hundred acres 
of farm lands and pasturage scittered about, be¬ 
sides four hundred acres of timber land some ways 
off. Forty acres of my farm are set over with 
young fruit trees, most of which I bought of your 
seedsman, Mr.-. I will cite him as a ref¬ 

eree, and he will probably tell you that I am the 
tightest mortal that ever lived. Well, in expla¬ 
nation of that, I have only to say I have a little 
property placed in ray hands by my late father 
for a sacred trust—that of seeing my aged and 
most worthy mother, who lives with me, well and 
respectably through life. And I don’t mean that 
any of these grab sharks shall get it away from 
me so I can not fulfill these most filial duties to 
my own satisfaction. Now, sir, our customs are 
to have our help considered the same as one of the 
family. Would not harbor one we could *not con¬ 
sider so. Fed as well, clothed as well, schooled 
as well. But we wish the following rules im¬ 
pressed on the minds of our help : 

1. No conversation during the hours of labor, 
except to inquire about'the work. 

2. No singing or whistling during work. 

3. No talk at meal times unless spoken to. 

4. Make suggestions about the work, and give 
an opinion when asked, but not insist on the 
advice being followed. 

5. Eat the fruit of no trees except those as*- 
signed to the use of the family, of which a whole¬ 
some supply of less salable apples in their season 
will always be supplied. 

6. No pears are to be eaten unless presented by 
some of the family. Berries near the house are 
also interdicted. 

7. Pastimes allowed. May play ball, read, sing, 
or whistle, or play on instruments during the 
hours of leisure. 

8. May play cards and checkers with the family, 
in order to soften down the enticements of such 
useless games, but shall not play away from home, 
unless attending an evening party with a mixed 
company of ladies and gentlemen. 

9. Must attend church at least half a day each 
Sabbath. 

10. Must attend Sabbath-school during the 
season thereof. 


[Sept., ' 


11. Must use no disrespectful language to any 
person. 

12. Must not be harsh with children. 

13 Must not, with arrogant presumption, as¬ 
sume any false airs, blackguard, or hold any one 
up in ridiculous light without a cause. 

14. May attend dancing-school, parties, and 
balls, to a reasonable amount. 

15. No profanity nor any narcotic stimulants, 
such as alcoholic mixtures, tea, or tobacco, to be 
allowed as a beverage at home or abroad, in any 
case whatever. 

There! if you have got a good-looking, healthy 
boy that can conform to the above rules, I will 
give my attention to any arrangements you may 
propose. I beg leave to add, as an additional 
qualification, we want one that will make a good 
reader, to read to the family. Please reply soon. 
Respectfully, - -. 


Mr. 


-, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1860. 


Dear Sir : Yours of November 2d was duly 
received, and my first thought was, that you had 
made a mistake, and applied at the wrong place. 

We have “good boys for good farmers;” i. e ., 
good according to the average ; not perfect, “ made 
to order,” as I see by your letter you want. Our 
boys (as you may be surpised to learn), though 
orphans, still belong to the human family, and 
each has one or more proclivities; human nature 
being distributed among them in very much the 
same proportion as among other children. 

Still, I believe they would improve their oppor¬ 
tunities, and profit by good training, as well as 
any boys, and better than some. They would 
probably do some good in any family, by giving 
those who would have charge of them an opportu¬ 
nity to exercise the Christian graces of patience 
and charity. 

I have never, here or elsewhere, seen or heard 
of a boy that was “ smart, brave, tractable, hon¬ 
est, industrious, clean, pious, intelligent, good- 
looking, reserved, and modest.” I believe such 
perfect children die very young. “ Smart, active” 
boys are not usually overcome with “ modesty.” 

Your children, for whom you want a “ fit com¬ 
panion,” must be marvels of propriety and good¬ 
ness. I congratulate you on their possession. 
With P. T. Barnum’s tact, you might make your 
fortune. 

I appreciate your modesty in saying your “pre¬ 
tensions as a farmer, or otherwise , are extremely 

humble.” I have not called upon Mr.-, but 

I should much regret to place a boy with a man 
called “ tight;” 1 wish these boys trained to tem¬ 
perance. 

As you have given me your rules at length, it 
may be as well for me to give you my own views. 

1. I presume a boy might be induced to omit 
conversation at work, if allowed ten minutes each 
half hour to talk. 

2. Of whistling or singing, ditto. 

3. If he had plenty that was good to eat,"and 
was not too bright, you would have no difficulty 
about his talking at table. 

4. A boy bright enough to “ make suggestions 
about the work,” would probably know enough of 
human nature not to “ insist upon their being 
followed.” 


5. Your rule about apples and pears would 
give a boy a fine chance to resist the universal 
boyish propensity to eat good fruit when they can 
get it. 

6. The “ interdicted” “ berries near the house” 
would be perfectly safe if you could convince him 
they were poisonous. 

7. Couldn’t you be induced to include coasting, 
skating, whittling, etc., in your list of amusements 
for “ pastimes ?” Three hours a day, and the 
evening, would be reasonable. 

8. Never having played cards myself, I am un¬ 
able r^judge how “ playing in the family” “ soft¬ 
ens the enticements” of “ such useless games.” I 
should think softening might increase the attract¬ 
iveness. I am happy to know that “ playing at an 
evening party, in a mixed company of ladies and 
gentlemen,” is not injurious. 

9. and 10. Attending “ church and Sabbath- 
school regularly,” and “ dancing-schools, parties, 
and balls, to a reasonable extent,” is a liberality 
beyond the Broad Church. 

11. I presume you will not be troubled by his 
“ holding any one up to ridicule— without a 
came.” 

12. The boys have not acquired a taste for 

narcotic stimulants,” “ alcoholic mixtures,” 

“ tea or tobacco” (you don’t object to coffee ?) 
and the sense of their future guardians will sug¬ 
gest the propriety of keeping temptation from 
them. 

13. For your “ additional qualification,” I think 
any of these boys, with proper training, would 
“ make a good reader to read to the family.” 

On the whole, if you are averse to having a boy 
with a sprinkling of “ human nature,” I know 
of no place where you would be suited short of 
New Jerusalem. Yours truly. 


OUR LOTS IN LIFE. 

“If I had only been born in some other posi¬ 
tion ! If I had the advantages that my friend 

-has! If I had been endowed with such 

talents as so-and-so possesses ! If I had enjoyed 
as uninterrupted prosperity as such-and-such a 
one! If I had been allowed as much leisure as 
this or that person ! If I were not tormented by 
so many petty vexations! If I had not been 
bowed down by such heavy trials! ah! then , 
indeed, I might have been a very different being 
from what l am! Then I should have been full 
of hope and spirit—full of patience and thankful¬ 
ness ; then I should htrve accomplished great ends 
in life; then I should have filled a worthy 
place in the world; yes, then I should have been 
quite contented /” Is not that the daily complaint 
of thousands, sometimes loudly spoken—often 
unuttered, though deeply felt ? 

To murmur against our lots in life, as though 
they had been distributed by some blind chance, 
is the very commonest of the darling sins which 
we hug to our thankless hearts—the favorite 
defense of our indolence and willfulness—our slow . 
steps in the path of progress—our casting down A 
of appointed fardels on the road, crying out ihat \ ( 
they are greater than wc can bear! And yet 6 \ 
while we are sending up this Heaven-upbraiding §A) 
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wail, bow startled and shocked wc should be at the 
assertion that we had no faith in the existence of 
a Supreme Being! But if we do really believe in 
that All-Potent Ruler, can we imagine that the 
destinies of those creatures he fashioned to be re¬ 
cipients of his bounty (a “ God of love” could not 
have created them for any other purpose ), are 
mere accidents, independent of his will and provi- 


permitted to? give birth, through this agonizing 
travail, to some new and holier state; to produce 
some great calm growing out of the mind’s tem¬ 
pest, when the voice of the Lord has spoken to the 
raging waters and the wild winds of the soul, and 
said, “ Peace! Be still!” 

But all these heavenly ends are frustrated if we 
destroy the possibilities of happiness, implanted 


dence. though subject to his cognizance ? He who, j within us, by idle repining—if we cast away the 
in his inmost soul, believes in chance , believes not 
in God at all. 


it flooded the country for miles around, I was 
standing in the billiard room surveying the dreary 
aspect out of the windows, when my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the moribund groans of a 
frog, and turning round, I saw a huge snake under 
the billiard-table in the very act of engorging it. 
Sliding in at the opposite door was Mrs. Cobra and 
her young family, driving before them some 
wretched little frogs, which were vainly endeav- 


inental and physical instruments apportioned for | oring to escape from their relentless pursuers, 
our use, saving, *• They arc blunted—they are not ] One bound on to the billiard-table, and another 


However unequal, and apparently unju£*Waay as noble as another man’s—they are unmeet for s off it, and into the veranda, cleared me of my dis 
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seem the distribution of worldly gifts—of talents 
—of success—of happiness—if there be truth in 
the assertion, that a sparrow falls not to the 
ground without the knowledge of our heavenly 
Father—that the very hairs of our head are 
numbered, an immutable law of wisdom must rule 
over the most insignificant, as over the most im¬ 
portant, events of our lives. That law, through 
all it 3 mysterious workings, can only have for its 
end the promotion of our eternal happiness. 
How, then, shall we escape the conviction that 
every one, during this, his probationary life, is 
allowed just the amount of success and prosperity 
—is subjected to just the degree of trial and 
temptation—is placed in precisely the situation, 
which will develop his true character, bring out 
the evil elements iu his character through exciting 
causes, that he may become aware of aud conquer 
them ; and call forth his noble attributes, that 
they may be perfected by use; aud thus that he 
may be titled to enjoy the highest possible felicity 
here and hereafter ? Different organizations need 
to pass through different ordeals, that the dross ; 
may be separated from the gold. 

How often a temper that was very sweet and 
lovable, during years of smooth prosperity, when ; 
it encounters unexpected opposition, or is perplexed > 
by harassing cares, will evince an irritability and 
bitterness of which it seemed incapable! But if \ 
it learn to resist the influences by which its amia¬ 
bility was disturbed, its sweetness return?, is re- ; 
doubled, and lastingly confirmed. 

How often a disposition appears very lavish of \ 
benefaction until the generous impulse is suddenly 
checked by the necessity of undergoing personal 
privation, in order to give! But if, in time, joy in j 
bestowing is re-awakened, despite of self-sacrifice, 5 
then generosity becomes real and rock-founded. j 

How often a heart that is soft and loving while i 
other hearts beat in unison with its own, while j 
tenderness and appreciation keep its pulses warm, j 
when exposed to neglect, misrepresentation, cold¬ 
ness, grows hard and frigid! But unless the ice 
melt again, and the tender affections, even in a 
chilling atmosphere, regain their ascendency, the 
apparent love and gentleness of that nature was 
spurious. \ 

Not a trial is sent but as a regenerating and 
perfecting agent. From the death-like stroke of 
affliction—from the deep humiliation which covers 
us with sackcloth and ashes—from the misfortunes 
that strip us of all—the spirit that can be purified 
rises stronger and gladder, wi upward looking 
) eyes and chastened heart. 

Those terrible bereavements—the snapping of 
those holy links, that convulse our spirits, and 
cast us prostrate on the earth in despair—are only 


us’—in short, if wc murmur at our lots in life. 

However exposod or barren, however lowly or 
obscure, is the corner allotted to us in our Lord's 
vineyard, we should not have been placed exactly 
in that locality, unless it were the fittest spot for 
toil and advancement. We must not rebel because 
another seems more fortunately situated, or better 
prepared to bring the ground he tills to fruition ; 
we must not complain because those who have not 
borne with us the heat and labor of the dny 
receive wages as large as ours. Unless just such 
work were needed for our development, it would 
not be placed beneath 
such toil was required for theirs , it would not be 
intrusted to them. Do the w r ork, and leave the 
sequel to God! When the servants, who have 
been faithful over little, or over much, receive 
their rewards, the mystery of our seemingly un¬ 
equal lots will assuredly be revealed to us. 


agreeable neighbors ; but, before nightfall that 
day, twenty-seven snakes of all descriptions and 
sizes were killed in that billiard room by the 
servants. The waters rose so high that every 
house in Madras suffered from a perfect visitation 
of reptiles, and not only reptiles, but jackals and 
birds sought an asylum in the homes of men, with 
bandicoots, rats scorpions—in short, sufficient 
reptile material to fit a very decent museum of 
natural his ory. 

I w r as sitting in a traveler’s bungalow once at a 
place called Ootagherry, between Madras and the 
our hands; unless just 5 Malabar coast, and my friend was sitting near the 
door, so as to catch as much da}light as possible, 
J reading some work from the little library with 
which government and voluntary contributions 
furnish those bungalows. Suddenly, I perceived 
that a large suake had coiled itself round the back 
\ of h ] *s chair, and was poking its head between his 
\\ arm and his body, as though seeking for some 
other hold. For a moment I was p iralyzed, and 
^ the next the snake had shifted its search, and was 
rapidly coding round the young officer’s neck. 

; At the same instant, a servant made his appear- 
ance opposite the door, and got so frightened, that 
he fell to the ground in a fainting-fit. My friend 
: was luckily a man of immense nerve and great 
j presence of mind; he saw at a glaDce that his only 
chance was to remain as still as a statue; the 
slightest move would have alarmed the snake, and 

I, on my 


SNAKES I HAVE MET. 

If there is anything in the world of which I en¬ 
tertain a deep rooted hatred and an uncontrollable 
dread, that object undoubtedly is a snake, and 
next to a suake, anything in the shape of a lizard, 
scorpion, toad, or other reptile; nevertheless, it 
seems to have been decreed that from my earliest 
infancy upward, I should be doomed to be exposed 
to perpetual encounters and qdventures with these I then nothing could have saved him. 


1 


loathsome creepers upon the earth. The first 
clear, tangible object that fixed itself upon my 
memory—1 could have been very little more than 
two years old at the time of the occurrence—was 
a hideous cobra coiling itself under the pillow of 
my Indian nurse, who slept on a mat on the floor; 
and the first word I could distinctly articulate 
was, “ Pamboo ’’ (tamul-snake), with which cry, 
and pointing with my finger, I drew attention to 
the unwelcome intruder, and forthwith got him 
dispatched. Then a long blank intervenes, reach¬ 
ing over nearly three years; after which, my 
adventures may be termed legion. The next inci¬ 
dent relating to reptiles which I can recall to mind 
is connected with my brother Bill—who was older 
than myself—and a small white scorpion. Bill 
had been trying to unlock a large padlock on the 
fowl-house; and being unsuccessful, poked his 
little finger into the keyhole, and immediately, to 
my immense astonishment and amusement, per¬ 
formed a most extraordinary dance round the 
yard, accompanying the same by the most hideous 
howls, contortions, and grimaces. But I had no 
idea at the moment, of course, that he had been 
stung by a venomous reptile. 

One very heavy monsoon at Madras, when the 
rain had swollen the river to such an extent that 


. 


part, sat motionless, with my heart frozen through 
and through. In a few seconds, fortunately, the 
servant and palkee-bearers returned from the tope, 
where they had been having their curry and rice, 
and the noise of their approach alarmed the snake 

(then coiled round and round the body of S-) 

so much, that it unwrapped itself rapidly, and 

slid as rapidly away to its hole. S-fainted 

instantly he found himself safe ; and my anxiety 
had been so intense, that I felt ill for many days 
afterward. On relating this adventure to Major 

W-, whom we met at the very next station, 

he told us one of his own serpent experiences. 

“ I commanded,” said the Major, “ the detach¬ 
ment of foot-artillery stationed in the fort at 
Masulipatam—a horrid place, as you know, gen¬ 
tlemen, for any Christian to be quartered. Mrs. 

W-— was just recovering from a severe illness, 

and, for the first time for many a day, was able to 
join me at the tiffin-table. Most fortunately, I 
was on a garrison court-martial that day, aud 
had my sword hanging by its belt to the chair- 
back. Our bungalow was a tiled one, with no 
intervening platform or other roof; and suddenly 
there dropped upon the table between us an im¬ 
mense cobra, who had been most likely hunting 
for squirrels* nests among the conical tiles. 
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I have never, in all my experience, found snakes 
to be the aggressors, unless you get them into a 
cul de sac, or during their period of breeding. 
Then the cobra is indeed terrible, and I was chased 
by one at Tellickerry for nearly half an hour, 
escaping the brute only by doubling quickly round 
gradually unsheathed my sword, and suddenly j until I stumbled over a stout bamboo, armed with 


Raising its hooded head, and hissing horribly, the 
reptile threatened alternately to dart at one or the 
other of us, its venomed fangs protruding a full 

inch. As for Mrs. W-, she had fallen back 

in her chair perfectly unconscious ; and never for 
a second removing my eye from^the snake’s, I 


^nssouitgs. 



bounding aside at the same instant, severed its 
head from its body. It was a hairbreadth escape, 
I can assure you, for both of us.” 

Some time afterward, I was re.siding at Chittoor, 
in North-Arcot, and there was a little detached 
store-house or go-down, as they arc called, where 
I kept my supply of beer and other European lux¬ 
uries. I always kept the key of this place myself, 
and one morning, as was my wont, wept in to get 
out some articles for the day. The door was the 
only place of ingress or egress, and the go-down, 
which was thatched with palm-leaves, could not 
boast of a single window, darkness being a requis¬ 
ite in those hot countries for that kind of store¬ 
house. What I required took me to the very 
further extremity of the room from the door, and 
I was just stooping down to select what I wanted 
when I heard a tremendous 
then a scuffle. Turning round 
a rat having a regular pitched battle. The cobra 
had been after the rat’s young ones and the infu¬ 
riated mother was thirsting for revenge. Though 
much alarmed for my own safety—for I had no 
means of escape without passing the cobra—I soon 
became intensely interested in the combat. At 
first, the rat fought with the greatest caution, 
hopping from side to side with remarkable agility, 
and avoiding the poisoned fangs of the cobra ; at 
last, however, the snake—which in the interval 
had received many severe bites—stung his adver¬ 
sary, and then the rat, apparently aware that its 
case was now hopeless, grew reckless, and closed 
in with its opponent. In less than two minutes, 
it succeeded in killing the snake, and then crawl¬ 
ing aside upon some straw, the victor died, appar¬ 
ently in the greatest agonies. 

I had auother illustration of the enmity existing 
between rats and snakes, many years afterward, 
in Syria I had sat up late reading a file of the 
Times newspaper; the servants had all been in 
bed for hours, and when I withdrew to my own, 
it wanted only a few hours to daylight. As I 
closed my bedroom door, I was startled by a tus¬ 
sling under the chest of drawers close by, and the 
next instant a rat darted out, followed by a huge 
black snake, and these two set to work fighting 
right against the door. In my alarm, I upset the 
chair on which I had placed the candle, and found 
myself at once in utter darkness, locked in with 
a snake and a ferocious rat. To jump upon my 
bed was the work of an instant, and loudly did I 
bellow for assistance out of the window, 
as well have called to the winds to aid me. I had 
neither match nor weapon of defense save a bol¬ 
ster, and the room was so dark that I could not 
distinguish my own hand though held close before 
my nose. When the scuffle ceased, I expected 
every instant to feel the horrid clammy snake 
twisting itself round my legs, and in that unen¬ 
viable anticipation I remained three long hours, 
till broad daylight relieved me of my fears, and I 
2AJ found both combatants dead before the door. 

-- 


which weapon I soon dispatched it. At the best 
of times, it is nervous work coming to close quar¬ 
ters with the cobra : one false aim, and you are a 
dead man. People have a notion that the green 
snake of India—which is certainly a. pretty spec¬ 
imen, if anything in the shape of a snake can be 
pretty—is harmless ; I can prove to the contrary. 

One day I saw a beautiful mango-bird dangling 
from a bough of a bamboo bush; the glare was 
intense, and I wore blue spectacles, for which 
reason, perhaps, 1 could not well distinguish the 
cause of the phenomenon, and supposing it to have 
been trapped by some wile, I seized the bird as a 
great prize, for I was making a collection to bring 
home with me. In a second afterward the glass 
of my right eye spectacle was shattered to pieces, 
and I hardly recovered from my amazement, when ~ 

n . . . -. , < , ,. . . , _ . . , , Give us what you think the finest specimen of 

flop behind me, and < the snake, disappointed of his aim, wriggled off ,, . Al ,, , r , 

. * , , • . .i • i , t? *1 t v rm i , gold in the world, and we will wager its value that 

l<J, I saw a cobra and s into the thickest of the bush. The glasses saved ® ® 

° it non hn r\on turn 


How should Love come to the door ? Certainly 
with a ring, but not without a rap. 

What goes most against a farmer’s grain. His 
reaping machine. 

The wicked are always surprised to sec talent 
and ingenuity combined iu the good. 

Only what the mind drinks in with eagerness 
becon^ep thoroughly its own. 

Why does a day-laborer never cease growing? 
Because he gets higher ( hin ) daily. 

He who is impatient to become his own master 
is most likely to become merely his own slave. 

It is with charity as with money—the more we 
stand in need of it, the less we have to give away. 

Better be despised for too anxious apprehen¬ 
sions than ruined by too confident a security. 

Whatever is done skillfully appears to be done 
with ease ; and Art, when once matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation. 


my eye and my life, for the poor m^ngo-bird was i 
riddled through and through the head, from one 
eye to the other, and every atom of brain had been 
abstracted. They are dainty gentlemen, some of 
these snakes, and I was well acquainted with one 
that preferred turkeys’ eggs for his breakfast to J 
any other. I used to watch my turkeys as they ' 
strayed about the grounds, and mark their nests, j 
leaving them undisturbed until they began to sit. 
One hen had fixed upon a myrtle-bush, round 
which she used to flutter and scream every day, \ 
poking her stupid-looking head out in so strange • 
a fashion, that I was once induced to watch her. 
No sooner had she deposited her egg, than a 
cobra made his appearance, and with the greatest 
dexterity sucked the # egg. With greater wisdom 
than the fabled destroyer of the goose and the 
golden eggs, the cobra spared the turkey to supply 
his dainty breakfast. 

But if the reader wishes to study the natural \ 
history of reptiles to perfection, I recommend him 
to live a month or two at Bang-kok, in Siam. He 
will have the satisfaction, when he wakes of a 
morning, to see a snake peeping out of a hole in 
each corner of the room, and two or three little 
ones amusing themselves at hide-and-seek on the 
floor. If he look up at the ceiling, he will per 
ceive a specimen of the lizard tribe, called the J 
Toquay — from its peculiar cry—a lizard that \ 
looks as if it was afflicted with leprosy, and which 
has the astonishing faculty of throwing itself ten 
yards across from one upright wall to another. 

I might \ he cari 7 h is inclination for study still further, 
r f d he can investigate the mysteries of a Siamese stew, j 
? and fiod alligator the chief ingredient. He will 
find ample opportunity of collecting out of his 
soup plate, tea-cup, wme-glass, or the hair of his 
head, or from off the back of his hand, specimens 
of the musquito-fly, ant, green bug grasshopper- > 
bug, vulgus, earwig, flea, in all the diversified ; 
branches of each genus. Nor when the fatigues J 
of day are over, and he dons his slippers for ease 
and comfort, need he be surprised io find a scor¬ 
pion in one and a centipede in the other, while a 
colony of white ants are investigating the merits 
of literature in his book- case.— Chambers' Journal 


it can be beaten. • 

The extreme pleasure we take in talking of 
ourselves should make us fear that we give very 
little to those who listen to us. 

There is a lawyer so excessively honest that he 
puts all his flower pots out over night, so determ¬ 
ined is he that everything shall have its dew. 

A Patriotic Remark. —A man who got tipsy 
at an election said it was owing to his efforts to 
put down “ party spirit.” 

There is scarcely any more delightful emotion 
than that which we feel when a friend, who has 
sacrificed our esteem, by some noble act recovers 
it with interest. 

A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit whether he 
believed in spirits. “ Ay, sir,” replied he, looking 
him full in the face, “ I see too much evidence be¬ 
fore me to doubt that.” 

You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with his 
sword, or a witness to take life by false accusa¬ 
tion, but you can not make a hound tear his bene¬ 
factor. 

Discontent will live and be vigorous on such 
such slender diet that it is next to impossible to 
starve it to death, when it has once been brought 
into existence. 

What is true as to the external and interior 
phenomena of our globe is also frequently true as 
to character—that the extreme coldness upon the 
surface may exist in connection with great inter¬ 
nal heat. 

Of what use is it that a woman can prate about 
Bacon, if she can not cook a slice of it ? and how 
inconsistent it is for her to be versed in matters of 
taste, when she outrages all taste in her general 
appearance ? 

Pass through a crowd of boys busy with their 
fire-crackers, and you will see how much more 
fond each lad is of his own particular noise than 
of that of his companions. The same thing may \( 
be observed among public speakers and private 
talkers. 
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beauty. Confining the horse to the stable, ns is 
generally done for at least part of the year, ren¬ 
ders his skin tender, especially when he is kept 
warmly blanketed. Expose him now to great 

- clnnge of temperature ; take him out and drive 

If you have not yet set out your strawberry him until heated, return him to the stable, and 
plants for new beds, do so without delay, that J e t him stand uncared for over-night, even for an 


WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


they may have time to root before frost comes 
Thiu out the runners from old beds. Hoe out ; 
raspberries, and out away the wood that has borne 
this year — it is of no further use. If you want 
line-flavored melons, place a shingle und£***hem, 
as they become ripe, to keep them from the ground. ; 
Pinch off the tops of tomato plants. The fruit will 
be better and larger in consequence. The same is 
true of Lima beans, and in some of the more north- ' 
ern States they will not ripen unless this is done. 

Remove from your flower garden all annuals \ 
that have done blossoming, and rake the ground 
over. Make beds for and sow such seeds as sweet 
william, foxgloves, Canterbury bells, pansies, and 
all biennials that have ripened their seeds. 

Many annuqjs. as candy tuft, sweet ally sum, 
poppies, etc., will give you flowers much earlier 
next summer by planting late this month. 

Draw the earth well up around celery, being 
careful not to bruise the stalks. 

Stop or pinch off grapevines, that both fruit and 
wood may ripen better. 

Prepare ground for your hyacinths, tulips, 
crocuses and such like bulbs, which plant the very 
last of the month. 

Make cuttings of such plants as you desire for 
your parlors through the winter. Plants well 
started now will do better than to transplant the 
old roots. In making your cuttings, select those 
on which you can have a portion of old or very 
well-ripened wood. 


hour, the sensitive skin is rapidly chilled by the - 
evaporation of the sweat, the pores are suddenly 
closed, and often a cold, a rheumatic stiffness, or 
other disorder results Proper grooming prevents ; 
this, by toughening the skin, keeping it in healthy j 
action, equalizing the circulation, removing ob- > 
structions from the pores, and what is of great 
importance, by rousing the action of the muscles 
at the surface, in some measure compensates for 
the want of exercise consequent upon stable life. 

Currying and brushing should not be done in 
the stable; the dust and scurf will be scattered in 
the manger to mix with the horse-feed, besides 
\ keeping the stable uncleanly. Take the animal ; 

| into the open air, tie him securely, and handle 
him so gently that ,he will enjoy, rather than ) 
< dread, the application of the comb and brush. A ' 
\ sharp curry-comb, roughly scraped over the ten- \ 
| der skin, is anything but pleasant, as the shrink- 
\ ing and resisting will soon show. Apply this s 
instrument lightly, and depend mainly on the free 
\ use of the brush. Begin at the head, and pass the ] 
| comb lightly up and down, until the dandruff is 
all loosened, and remove it with the brush. Be \ 
: particular around the edges of the foretop and the 
| mant. It is a good plan to sponge off the head and \ 
I ears, using but little water, smoothing the hair i; 

. down to its natural position. In going over the 
; back, quarters, loins, etc., use the comb in one 
j hand and the brush in the other, working lightly 
and quickly. Take much pains where the skin 
lies in folds -as at the union of the legs with the 
s body ; let every part be made thoroughly free from 

- | dust and dandruff. Finish by rubbing down 

“ What do you give your horses to keep them in vigorously with wisps of straw, until the hair 

such fine condition ?” asked a young farmer of his shines like a bottle”—an extra smoothing touch > 

neighbor, whose team of bays were the pride of may be put on with a woolen cloth. Do not fear 

their owner and the admiration of the village, all this trouble; it will be more than repaid in the 

“ Oats, carrots, and plenty of brush,” was the re- extra looks and spirit of the horse .—American 


GROOMING A HORSE. 


Agriculturist. 


ply. There is little need of insisting on the neces¬ 
sity of good food, and plenty of it, to have a horse 
remain vigorous. Every one knows that bone, and 
sinew, and muscle are manufactured from hay, 
oats, corn, etc., and that the raw material must be 
supplied to produce the strong limb, elastic step, 
and noble spirit, which makes a fine horse the 
universal favorite he is. But the important part 
which the skin bears in the animal economy, and 
the necessity of properly cleansing and keeping it 
in healthy condition, are not fully appreciated. 

Rough staring coats, “grease” or ‘•scratches,” 

inflammations, and a whole catalogue of diseases, j __ 

find their origin in neglect of proper grooming. \ 

The skin of the horse, like that of other animals, | Sweet Apples —Not half enough sweet apples 
not only affords protection to the parts within, but are used, as no food seems to us more profitable or 
by the pores affords an outlet to a large part of healthy than baked sweet apples. They ought to 
the waste of the body. In outdoor life, the nat- j take the place, from the 1st of March to the 1st of j 
ural state of .the horse, this membrane becomes } June, of tons of the flesh that is consumed by our 
thickened and tough, capable of resisting changes \ people—and especially so* with children. We do 
of temperature; and by continual exercise, the , not believe that more than one family in fifty in ’ 
pores are kept open, giving free exit to all the ex- ; the State has a barrel of sweet apples in the house j 
halations. But this alone will not give the smooth \ to-day (1st May), if, indeed, they have them of j 


A California Vineyards.— According to the 
official report of the assessors of the city and 
county of Los Angeles, California, for 1860, there 
were, in that county, 3,684 acres planted to vines. 
California wine is now being introduced in New 
York, and the prospect is it will soon be abundant. 
So loDg as people will drink wine, we believe there 
is less danger in the home-made article, as it is less 
liable to be drugged. 



glossy coat which adds so greatly to the animal’s any kind! This should not be so.— JST. E. Farmer. 
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All are not just because they do no wrong; 
But be who will not wrong me when he may, 

He only is the truly Just. I praise not them 
Who in their petty dealings pilfer not; 

But him* whose conscience spurns a secret fraud 
When he might plunder, and defy surprise. 

His be the praise who, looking down with scorn 
Upon the false judgment of the partial herd, 

Consults his own <jlear heart, end boldly dares 
To be, not to bo thought, an honest man !— Philemon. 


Human Endurance. —During the Arctic voy¬ 
ages in search of Sir John Franklin, it was ascer¬ 
tained what a seaman can do in the way of travel¬ 
ing, carrying, and dragging. The maximum 
weight proper per man was ascertained to be 
220 lbs., and of that weight, 3 lbs per diem was 
consumed by each man for food and fuel — namely, 
1 lb. of bread and 1 lb. of meat, while the other 
pound comprised his spirits, tea, cocoa, sugar, 
tobacco, and fuel for cooking. Upon this estimate 
it was found that, for a hundred days’ journey, 
they could march ten miles per diem, and endure 
with impunity a temperature of 50 or GO degrees 
below the freezing-point. 


Macaulay’s Memory. —Mr. Thackeray, speak¬ 
ing of the late Lord Macaulay, says : “ Almost cn 
the last day I bad the foriune to see him, a con¬ 
versation happened suddenly to spring up about 
the senior wranglers, and what they had done in 
after-life. To the almost terror of the persons 
present, Macaulay began with the senior wran¬ 
gler of 1801-2 3-4, and so on, giving the name of 
each, and relating his subsequent career and rise. 
Every man who has known him has his story re¬ 
garding that astonishing memory. It may be 
that he was not ill-pleased that you should recog¬ 
nize it; but to those prodigious intellectual feats, 
which were so easy to him, who would grudge his 
tribute of homage ?” 


The Mayor Wants to See Thee. —A young 
man, a nephew, had been to sea; and, on his re¬ 
turn, he was relating to his uncle an adventure 
which he had met on board a ship. “ I was one 
night leaning over the taffrail, looking down into 
the mighty ocean,” said the nephew, whom we call 
William, “ when ray gold watch fell from my fob 
and immediately sunk out of sight. The vessel 
was going ten knots an hour, but, nothing daunt¬ 
ed, I sprung over the rail, down, down, and, after 
a long search, found it, came up close under the 
stern, and climbed back to the deck, without any 
one knowing I had been absent.” “ William,” said 
his uncle, slightly elevating his broad-brim, and 
opening his eyes to their widest capacity, “ how 
fast did thee say the vessel was going ?” “ Ten 

knots, uncle.” “And thee dove down into the sea, 
and came up with the watch, and climbed up by 
the rudder chains ?” “Yes, uncle.” “ And thee 
expects me to believe thy story ?” “ Of course ! 

You wouldn't dream of calling me a liar, would 
you, uncle ?” “ William,” replied the uncle, grave¬ 
ly , ‘ • thee knows I never call anybody names ; but, 
William, if the mayor of the city were to come to 
me, and say, ‘ Josiah, I want thee to find the big¬ 
gest liar in all Pniladelphia,’ I would come straight 
to thee, and put my hand on thy shoulder, and 
say to thee, ‘ William , the mayor wants to see 
thee r ” 
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Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should bo sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.— Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

Specific for Spermatorrhea. 

—To the old and young, to the married and single, and 
to all who are aftlicted with this Bfe-and-health-destroying 
disease, we would say. If you urf^osirous of being t>or- 
oughly and entirely cured in thelportest time and at. the 
least expense, go where you can g*i correct Water-Treat¬ 
ment combined with Movement- * 'u- e. 

These two powerful agents used coi jointly, with a care¬ 
ful regulation of diet, afford the only true specific for bad 
cases of this disease. * 

Mild cases of one or two years’ standing may be suc¬ 
cessfully treated with water and a proper regulation of the 
diet alooe, but those long standing and ob&tinate cases, 
which have been the bane of life for years, require the 
additional controlling and directing power of movements 
to effect a permanent cure. * 

We have cured in our Institution, within the last two 
years, several bad cases that had previously spent from 
five to fifteen months in oilier Water-Cures.without benefit. 

MoeemenU exert a powerful effect in controlling, bal¬ 
ancing, diverting, and directnfg the blood and nervous 
forces, causi"g them to be usecLin the system for its growth 
and development, thus preventing their Waste aiid ex¬ 
penditure in unnatural directions. 

Movements, also, have u very marked beneficial effect 
upon the digestive organ, causing ihe stotnach and bowels 
to perform iheir functions more vigorously and regularly, 
and it materially assists the assimtlfeHve and nutritive of 
the various organs and tissues of theTiody. 

Nervous Dyspepsia. Congestion of the Brain and Liver, 
Consumpti -n, Constipation, and all those diseases of both 
body and mind whicn are either caused or greatly aggra¬ 
vated by Spermatorrhea, arc readily controlled by the 
combined action ot Water and Movement-Cure. 

Let no one despair however ban the r cu,se may be, or 
however long aud faithfully they havo tried «*ther kinds of 
treatment ; if there is no ot ffaniO:diMeaf,e, they may yet'bo 
cured. 

Terms from $7 to $14 per week, according to rooms. 
Bathing cloths, extra. 

Board, without treatment, from $4 to $10 per week. 

R. T. THALL, M.D., ) 

E. P. MILLER, M D., ( . . 

MRS. R. FAN CHER, f Ph > slcians - 
DR. WM. W. WIER, ) 

FANCHER & MILLER, Proprietors. 

Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s Institu¬ 

tion, No. 67 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 

Invalids desiring information in regard to the Move¬ 
ment-Cure, are requested to send a stamp. 

At. this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 
Kiuesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all necessary Water-Cure appliances. 

Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A. GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill, N.Y. 
Address for Circulars, fete. 

Dr. Reoortha’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Dr. Bedortiia is nappy to say to his friends, who have 
often requested prescriptions lor home-trea'inent, that he 
has now completed his work on “Practical Medication; 
or, 1 lie Invalid’s Guide,” in which he has given explicit 
directions for the treatment of Typhus and Scarlet Fevers, 
anil other diseases in which he has been so successful. In 
this book, parents, nurses, and invalids will find a friend 
in the hour of need. Price $1. 

Also, “ The Practical Cook Book,” which gives plain 
and simple directions for preparing food of all kinds, for 
persons in health or sickness. Price, 50 cents. 

Address N. BEDORTIIA, Saratoga Springs. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

S ,e cure of LUNG, FEMALE, and j 
CHRONIC DISEASES. For a Circular of full particulars 
address^_SYLVESTER s. STRONG, M.D. 

Round Hill Water-Cure and ; 

HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Open Summ-r and Winter . i 

DR. IIALSTED’S success in the cure of woman’s cl is- 
eases and spinal difficulties is well known. Those i 
brought on beds, even, are soon enabled to wain. Fur the < 
successful treatment of other complaints, aud the great '■ 
favor given the Turkish, Chemical, and other Baih? see 
Circular, sent gratis. S 

Hygiene. — Air, Respiration, \ 

Sleeping Rooms, Stoves, Lamps, Candles, Gus Burners < 
Public Conveyances. See THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. $8, ) 



The Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure Is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. 1. Outside practice attended to both in city 
and country. _CIIAS. II. SHEPARD, M.D. 

A Card.—T o the Public.— 

Having entered into *he army of ihe United States, I beg 
leave to announce to my friends and the public that CtfAS. 
H. Shepard, M.D., will succeed me as proprietor of 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS W * 


63 and w.! 

Dr. Siiepiierd has 
recommend him l 
icaily. Such wty] 
physician, whQrwjl(%iv i 

tie<<ce winch invalids si_ 

With a firm reliance in’ll.,, 
Ian is will, at no distant day. 



deuce, ami 
be twjntod. hi 
an experienced abiV^fi]) 
caj o“a , q 

fogs. and Stimu- 
ffrom the sick¬ 


room, and holding to this without concession or compro¬ 
mise, I remain your friend aud well-wither, 

GEO. F.IADAMS, M»D. 

REMOVAL. * 

Kinesipatiiio Institute. 

52 Morton Street, New York. 

CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., 

Has removed to the 

BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 

63 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Formerly occupied by Dr. Geo. F. Adams, who is now 
Assistant Surgeon in the Brooklyn Phalanx. 

Dr. Shepard hopes by his enlarged facilities for the treat- J 
meat of disease, aud the- superior location, to give amply* T 
satisfaction. <■-#< 

His plan embraces not onry Water Treatment in its vari¬ 
ous forms, but also the Swedish Movement Cure, which, 
toough comparatively new in this country as a remedial 
agent, lias already proved itself invaluable in the removal 
of chronic ailments. 


Boarding— A few Boarders 

can be accommodated with pleasant rooms, bathing facili¬ 
ties, and hygienic food, at the Brooklyn Heights Water- 
Cure. Persons from abroad visiting N ew York on business 
or pleasure will find here all the retirement and comfort of ! 
home, and at the same lime be convenient <o the business 
poriions of the city—three ferries being within five minutes’ 
walk. 

Terms—from $5 to $10 a week; transient boarders from 
$1 to $1 50 a day. 


Granville Water-Core. 

For particulars of this o’d and popular institution, ad¬ 
dress SOLOMON FREASE, M.D., 

ill* Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 

Rural Home Water-Cure is in 

successful operation, with complete arrangements for suc¬ 
cessful treatment, and good accommodations. Location 
good, and water «.f Hie best quality. Send for a Circular. 
S. D. JONES, Physician. Dr. D.D. MILES, Proprietor. 
Wabash, lud, Xl* 


Granite State Water-Cure 

IIILL, N. H. 7 

W. T. Tail, M.D., 1 „ 

Ellen H. Goodell, M.D., j lh V^cians. 

Reader, aro you an invalid ? Are you seeking health ? 
Do you design irying the Water-Cure ? If so, don’t go to 
a cure where the proprietors advertise they have 100 pa¬ 
tients, more or les*, and are seeking to increase their 
number. Whatever flattering s'ories may be told vou this 

is not the place for you. If you are sick, you don’t want to 
place yourself in a crowd, where the chief physician can 
not see you and prescribe for you oflener than once in two 
weeks or more. Tne sick man and the siek woman usu¬ 
ally need quiet and retirement moro than excitement and 
company. 

Don’t, go to an institution whore the physicans and pro- 
prief.^tisparagM, either directly or indirectly, all other 
physicians anil all oiher institutions, even of their ow^ 
class, falsely stating and reiterating that all others bbt 
themselves give drug-poisons to their patients, while pro¬ 
fessing to treat them hygienically. These statements are 
false, and the authors of them know they are false when 
they make them. They therefore are not honest, nor wor¬ 
thy of your confidence as men and as physicians. 

We suggest to you that eternal self-praise and crying up 
of ones own, with an unfailing disparagement of all 
others, which, though if skillfully managed, may draw a 
crowd, is no sign of merit. 

We simply say, we keep a Water-Cure, a Hygienic Es¬ 
tablishment, and nothing else. If it were better t/utn all 
others, we should not want to say it; but knowing it is 
not, we will not lie. Should we ever make such a state- 
meut, we should do it with a consciousness that it were 
very difficult for us to know whether we told ihe irutli or 
not. 

But we have labored many years to make our Institution 
a good one, and have earnestly studied and practiced the 
healing art. We could oring hundreds of names and tes¬ 
timonials in evidence of our ..success, but we do not choose 
to publish them. 

r i he physicians of the “ Granite State” attend personally 
to their patients, see them all every day, watch iheir symp¬ 
toms, and prescribe for them whenever occasion requires, 
an ‘* lf ' need be, administer the treatment themselves 

There are only 20 guests at the “Granite State” now! 
Ihis is better, my sick reader, for you, than to seek a 
crowd of one or two hundred. You will have u better 
chance, get better attention from the physicians, and will 
get well faster tnan it will be possible for you in the other 
/ *aso. 

^ \V o do not s iy to you, Oune here in preference to all 
Jwer places. IJtiere are other good cures besides ours. 
We are personally acquainted with several, where the 
physicians are skillful and honest, honorable men and wo- 
^en, and where you would do well. 
v But if you come to us, we promise to treat you wiih 
great care and with an honest heart, and with ub the skill 
wo have accumulated through many years of bard-earned 
and often trying experience, and we believe if your puse is 
curable, you will not fail. We will teach you so to live 
tnat tins life may be a blessing to you, aud-that you may 
be better prepared for a glorious entrance upon the next. 

Address may be made to either of the physicians, in¬ 
closing stamp for circular. 

Worc ester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

tf S. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Pittsburg Water-Cure.—N o 

Cure possesses greater advantages for the sick. Invalids 
can obtain a Circular and a very fine lithographic view of 
it by sending to DR. FREASE, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Franklin Water-Cure, near 

Winchester, Tenn., is beautifully situated, well arranged, 
and conducted scientifically for the cure of all diseases. 
Terms, easy. Address B. W. CHILDS, M.D. 

Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

tifully located at Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 
Electro-Cnemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
aud all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEYIN 8 . 

Living Springs Water-Cure is 

a good place to recover lost health. Address either of the 
Physicians. A. SMITH, M.D., 

Weruersville, Pa. MRS. C. SM^TH, M.D. 

To Water-Cure Physicians.— 

Tha CHESTNUT SPRINGS WATER-CURE, near Phil- 
adelphia, established in 1854. in the Very best location in 
Pennsylvania, will be Rented, or a 'Resident Physician 
employed. Address B. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. It* 

Sent by First Mail to any Post-Office. 

The New Illustrated Hydro- 

PATHIO ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down to the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
including all varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Nations. Price $8 00. 
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$ FALL AND WINTER TREATMENT 

AT OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. Y. 

*\ c wi-li to inform our friends and the public at large ^ free from fog and miasm ; our water is pure as water can 
Jn'titU'ion lias been placed in the very finest or- J be that comes out of the earth ; and our table is set with 
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Now within Reach of All. 


dor for giving Hygienic treatment during the Autumn and 
Winter months. We also wish to say that, after a very 
large experience of the benefits to be derived from treat¬ 
ment <luring the warm and eohl months of the year, we 
are decidedly in favor of the latter; and our establishment 
is arranged in all its depariments from this point of view. 
True, a iarger share of sick persons come to us during the 


the very best of healthful food, so that as a fact, for the 
most part, persons who come to us and have lived for 
years upon stimulating diet, and gradually have lost flesh, 
do upou our diet gain flesh and strength and good looks 
amazingly. 

Wo publish a Health Journal called “THE LAW 8 OF 
LIFE,” which is edited by Dr. Harriet N. Austin, assisted 



Spring and Summer than during the t all and Winter, but s by Dr. Jackson. Specimen copies of it will be sent to all 
this h iheir raisiaue; and the difference in our numbers at s applicants It has a large circulation, is devoted exclu- 


thesc two seasons of the year is gradually lessening, and s 
we expect,to see the day when such correct views of_tha 
best time in which to undergo a course of trea-ment will J; 
be understood to be during the Autumn and Woi'er. 

Our House, as we have said at the beginning of this s 
notice, has been put in the very finest order, our rooms s 
all being made entirely comfortable, and our Bath-rooms s 
being larger and better fitted up than those of any Institu- \ 
tion in America. We can accommodate Oue Hundred 
and Fif'y Patients, and such has been our success in the !; 
treatment of the various diseases known to the people of \ 
the United States, that we feel ourselves qualified t«* deal !; 
with extreme cases, and, if they are curable by any means, s 
to cure them more speedily and thoroughly than by any s 
other processes known to medical men. 

For a more extended e.nd detailed view of “ Our Home,” $ 
we beg leave to call the ateniion of the readers of this no- ^ 
tice to a Lecture delivered by Dr. Jackson upon the ob- ^ 
jects we have in view in conducting a Health Establish- s 
ment, and which Lecture will be sent gratis to all who \ 
may desire to read it, upon the receipt of a three-ceut \ 
stamp to pay f-*r its transmission through the mail. 

It may not be out of pl ice tor us to say here, that our ^ 
success in treating Diseases of the Sexual Organs, in both ^ 
sexes, has won for <-ur establishment a National reputa- ^ 
tion. Men suffering from constitutional debility, or from s 
the disease Called Spermatorrhea, and women suffering \ 
from female diseases, such as Prolapsus of the Womb, or s 
chronic inflammation of that organ, or misplacement of it, s 
will find it greatly to their benefit to visit our establish- > 
ment for treatment. S 

So also with persons afflicted with Scrofula, Dyspepsia, j| 
Diseases of the Pulmonary organs, Congestion of the \ 
Liver, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Tenden- ^ 
cies to Apoplexy, Sore E>es, Deafness, Nasal Catarrh, ^ 
Skin Diseases of all kinds, and, in fact, any and every ^ 
disease which baffles the skill of those who give modi- \ 
emes, will find our course of treatment entirely successful, \ 
provided their vitality has not been so exhausted by pre- ^ 
vious efforts as to render their cure impossible. 

Our whole process of management is different from that 


495 Broadway, New York. 

uuuuiuuu... i 0 ucvviou cA^iu- ^ Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we 
sively to an exposition of tue Laws of Health, of our prin- !; are enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Mach ne, 


ciples and manner of life, and methods of treating the 
sick, and is in great, favor with its subscribers. 

We also have published TRACTS ON HEALTH, con¬ 
sisting of Hie following, which we offer at the following 
prices: 

Health Tracts. 

1. How to rear Beautiful Children. 9 cents. 

2 . Cookery—or how to prepare food. 9 4 - 

8 . How to take baths . 8 “ 

4. Hints on the Repro iuctive Organs.15 “ 

5. Spermatorrnea—a tract to Youog Men. 6 “ 

6 . Female Diseases, and the true way to treat 

them. 6 “ 

7. Flesh as food—or how to live without meat. ..6 “ 

8 . Student Life--or how to use the Brain. 6 “ 

9. Dyspepsia—or how to have a Sound Stomach 6 “ 

10. The American Costume—or woman's right to 

Good Health. 6 “ 

These we will send for their prices post-paid, or wo 
will do them up safely, and pay the postage on them, and 
send them for 50 cents in postage stamps. 

Things needful to bring or to purchase after getting 
here: 

6 Towels. 

2 Linen sheets, or one linen and one cotton. 

1 Woolen blanket. 

2 Comfortables, or ono comfortable and three woolon 
blankets. 

Route.— Come from the East on the New York and 
Erie Railroad to Corning, thence by Buffalo and Corning 
Railroad to Wayland; or from the East on the New York 
Central Railroad to Rochester, thence on the Genesee 
Valley Railroad to Wayland; or from the West to Buffalo, 
thence on the “Buffalo, New York, and Erie” Railroad to 
Wayland, and so to “Our Home,” by coach. 

Fees.— For advice and Home prescription, $5. 

For visit to tnose who live at a distance from us, $10 a 
day lor the time we are absent, and our traveling ex- 


with important improvements, at greatly REDUCED 
P RICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the 
Grover & Baker stitch, can dow be had, brings them 
within the reach of all, and renders the use of Machines 
making inferior stitches as unne< esxary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not onlv be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baker stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and those of Elias 
Howe, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 

495 Broadway, New York. 

ly 1S2 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Strawberry Plants. 

A S. FULLER, Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, agent for 
C. W. Grant, offers for sale plants of the ’most popular 
varieties of Strawberries grown, at prices annexed. 

From more than 2 o 0 varieties fruited, he selects the fol¬ 
lowing six as being, in his opinion, the most worthy of 
general cultivation: 



Per 

100 . 

Per 1 

, 000 . 

Bartlett.. 

...$2 

00 .,.. 

....$10 

00 

Triomph dk Gand. 


50 .... 

.... S 

00 

Wilson’s Albany. 


*0 _ 

.... 5 

0 > 

Vicomptesse d’Hericart . 

... 1 

' 0 .... 

.... 5 

0 <* 

Trollop’s Victoria. 

... 1 

no .... 

.... 5 

01 ) 

Hooker. 


no .... 

.... 5 

00 


of any other establishment in the world. VVe never give $ penses. 
any medicines ; we use no caustics, except where the con- ^ Letters.— All correspondence for tracts, circulars, ad- , 

ditions of the structure are such as to justify the surgeon vice, or information should be addressed to James C. Jcck- \ 
in the use of the knife. We discard the one-huudred-and- ^ son, M.D., or Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D., and, should s 
one clap-trap applications, such as supporters, pessaries, s contain stamps to prepay answers. 

rings, etc., etc., relying upou the preservative power there ^ Post-Office.— Our address is, “ Our Home, Dansville, $ 


is in the constitution of every person to meet the emerg¬ 
ency in any and every case. 

Our locution is exceedingly well fitted for our purposes. 
Our climate is mild we scarcely ever having snow till the 
lost month In the winter; our air is dry and bracing, and 


Livingston Co., N. Y.” 

Respectfully, for the Proprietors. 

F. WILSON IIUED, M.D., 
Examming and House Physician of “ Our Home.” 
F. WILSON HURD & Co., Proprietors. 


Cleveland Water-Cure. 

This Institution lias commenced its Fourteenth Season. 

Wiili steadily increasing prosperity, it nas now treated 
more than Six Thousand Patients, who have flocked 
hither from nearly every State in the Union, and the 
Canadas. 

It is now the oldest establishment of the kind in 
America, and the proprietor-intends that its superiority 
shall be commensurate with its age. 

We do not claim that we have already attained perfec¬ 
tion ,, but our motto is “ Excelsior,” and every year we lee > 
that we can give the sufferer increased facilities for the > 
recovery of health. * 

_Our position is high, commanding a pure and bracing > 
atmosphere with an extensive and charming landscape, > 
and such a profusion of real natural beauty in glen, wood- > 
land, and water, that it is apparent art has only fallen in > 
with nature in the choice and preparation of this spot lor ? 
a great health Institution. 

Ellen Higgins, M D., still retains her connection with \ 
the Female Department. To a rare discrimination she > 
joins remarkable tact in the treatment qi disease, and a > 
large experience in public and private practice. 

Our great experience and succe-s in the treatment of \ 
Female. Diseases justifies our confidence that they can be J 
treated here with unsurpassed efficiency and rapidity of > 
cure. 

Our new Bath Rooms contain the finest bathing con- \ 
venienecs in America. 

Our enlarged and perfected Gymnasium is still under \ 
the care and supervision of F. R. Dkming, Mister in \ 
Gymnast"8, who will make his department most agree- i 
able and profitable to the patients. 

During tbe past year, we have made several additions 
and new improvements in our Eleetrical and Gaivunic 


-Dr. Trall’s Late Works. 

Now Ready. 

WATER-CURE ^OR THE MILLION., prepaid, 20 cts. 
LECTURE ON VEGETARIANISM.... “ 10 “ 

NERVOUS DEBILITY. •< io “ 

PRINCIPLES^ 1IYGEIO-TIIERAPY “ 10 “ 

The Hypropatiiio Encyclope¬ 
dia contains nearly a THOUSAND pages, Illustrated 
with more than Three Hundred Engravings, with complete 
Index. Published by FOWLER & WELLS, No. SOS 
Broaaway, New York. Sent by first Mail on receipt of $ 8 . 

NEW 

Electro-Galvanic Battery, 

CELEBRATED FOR TnE CURING OF 

NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Price, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

The Educator.—Devoted to 


Education, and the Mental. Moral, and Physical De¬ 
velopment of Man. Every teacher should read it. Every 
young man and woman should read it. Every physician, 
preacher, and student should read it. It aims to make 

. - — -- ««■ »«*...„ , men wiser, healthier, and better. Its circulation has been 

department, which we fiutl invaluable in the treatment of i increased by five hundred additional subscribers since the 

- x. x. ■ - - - , - - "* * i. Th 


many forms of chronic disease and removal of tumors 
which have been considered incurable by the profession. 

Patients can reach us from either of the railroad depots 
by carriage direct. T. T. SEEL YE, M.D., Proprieior. 

^ 3 ^- -- 


last issue. The next number will be enlarged and im- , 
proved every way. Published twice a month, at $L 00 a \ 
l year in advance. Address s 

REV. A. R. nORNE, Quakertown, Pa. $ 


Of these, he believes the Bartlett and Triompli de Gand 
to be the best for general cultivation. Alihougb, perhaps, 
not quite so prolific as Wilson’s Albany, o r so large as the 
Austin, they are of much better flavor, and with ordinary 
attention win p'oduce as much frud as any variety can 
without doing permanent injury to the plant. 

The following varieties he offers at $1 00 per dozen, 
prepaid by mail: 

Oscar, Wizard of the North, 

Bont St. Julian, Wonderful, 

La Constance, May Queen, 

Austin, Reine IIortense, 

Prince Imperial. 

Any other varieties from his extensive collection will 
be furnished at reasonable prices. Address 

A. 8 . FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A New Health Journal.— 

Send a stamp for sample number (to the Philadelphia 
WaUr-Cure , 218 Forth Ninth Street) of “The Phila¬ 
delphia Health Journal.” Address, 

*.li* S. M. LANDIS, M.D. 

Great Austin Seedling Straw- 

BERRY.—'Tliis remarkable variety, after three years’ trial, 
has proved to be the mo*t wonderful Strawberry in culti¬ 
vation; it has been produced this year, sixteen of w lit eh 
weighed ono pound ; it is as productive as the Wilson, 
much larger, and finer flavored; the berry is a beautiful 
scarlet, and commands the highest mnrki-t price; it con¬ 
tinues long in bearing, and maintains its large size through¬ 
out. It was sent to New York market from Watervtiet, 
N. Y., up to the 20th of July, long after all other varieties 
had disappeared, commanding a high price ; it is without 
doubt the most valuable market berry in cultivation. It is 
much more prolific than the Triomphe de Gand, larger in 
size, and altogether more attractive. Tbe Austin will now 
be offered at greatly reduced prices, giving all an opportu¬ 
nity to plaut this variety for a most profitable market 
berry. Plants will be delivered in rotation as ordered, at 
$1 per dozen, $5 per hundred, or $80 per thousand. 

Orders addressed to either CHAUNCEY MILLER, 
Shaker Trustee, Albany, N. Y., or 

WM. S. CARPEN I'ER, 4G8 Pearl Street, New York. 

Philosophy of Water-Cure.— 

All the various Processes Ilfustrated and Described. 
Practical Directions in THE HYDROPATHIC ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA. Get a copy. Sent by Mail for $8 00 . 

By mail, 80 cents. 

Our Farm of Four Acres, 

AND TnE 

MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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[Sp:pt. : 


\] BEADY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 

Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 

rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 

82^“ Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 

BITTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 

23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Office for Patents. 

Fowler and'Wells’ 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 
Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tnomas P. 
IIow (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
Eleven years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi¬ 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em¬ 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev¬ 
eral Thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful immagefnent of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre¬ 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present mannge- 
ment since the latter part of the year lSf>6, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 


PHHENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


tu<ki, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of c;«ses 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 


of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 

Advice in Regard to the Novelty and Patentabil¬ 
ity of an Invention 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip¬ 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis¬ 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 

Preliminary Examinations 
are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co i.plication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re¬ 
ported. 

Applications for Patents 

are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 
Appeals and Interferences, 
and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present¬ 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department., 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im¬ 
provements and cavtats, promptly and carefully at¬ 
tended to. 

Ceutrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov¬ 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se¬ 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser¬ 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants or inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 

The Right Word in tiie Right 

PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary of Synonyms, Tech¬ 
nical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign Phrases, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
Ihis is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and sav it in the best wav Price 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. ’ 

() Employment.—Active, Intel- 

M LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of 
G ' situations by the war, can hear of Employment which 
p a by proper efforts, can be made profitable, by addressing ’ 
tfV FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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setting forth all the strong and weak 
points of character and disposition, 
what to encourage and what to re¬ 
strain, 

Will Aid Young Men 

just starting in life, who are full of 
zeal, strength, and courage, and yet 
have little experience 

In Governing their Passions, 

and bringing their moral and intel¬ 
lectual powers into the ascendant, 
thereby qualifying them for 

Selecting Proper Pursuits, 

in which their abilities can be used to 
the beet advantage, and their defects 
most effectually overcome, thus secur¬ 
ing the best results of their efforts, 

And Gaining Honor and 
Happiness. 

These examinations are given ver¬ 
bally, with all the candor and faithful¬ 
ness of confidential communications, 
and, when desired, 

Full Written Descriptions 

are made, accompanied by a book or 
chart with illustrations of the organs, 
large and small, with full instructions 
how to cultivate and direct every 
faculty and emotion, 

By FOWLER & WELLS, 

308 Broadway. 



STRING i: S. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr¬ 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro¬ 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this SyriDge, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent, discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for GO cents. 

“ “ Tubes “ “ 25 “ 

Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


1 THE ILLUSTRATED 

; 1862. Annual 1862. 

I Register of Rural Affairs. 

I THE EIGHTH NUMBER, for 1S62, of The Ilt.us- 
trated Annual Register of Rural affairs is now 
! nearly ready for the press. In the attractiveness and 
| value of its contents we do not think it has been surpassed 
; by any preceding number. We submit below u partial 
abs ract of its contents, which will show their variety and 
| the extent to which they are illustrated—the present num¬ 
ber of the Annual Register containing more than 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 
The Annual Register for 18C2 will be ready early in 
September, and we are now prepared to receive orders for 
single numbers or in quantity, which will be filled as soon 
as it is issued. The attention of Officers of Agricultural 
Societies, and others who propose attending Town, County, 
or State Fairs this Fall, is particularly requested to the 
ready sale which may be had for the Register during 
these anniversaries, and on other occasions throughout 
autumn and winter. TERMS — as heretofore: Single 
Copies, post-paid, Twenty-five cems; One Dozen Copies, 

£ nst-paid, Two Dollars; One Hundred Copies, Fitteen 
lollars, and larger quantities at a turiher reduction. 
Among other valuable chap'ers, the Annual Register 
for 1862 will contain tne following: 

I. FARM BUILDINGS — Thirty Engravings and 
Four Designs. 

II. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, or How Plants 
Grow—Sixiy-one Engravings. 

III. THE GRASSES—Tuirteen Engravings. 

*** This article includes plain and concise descriptions 
of no less than twenty-two of the different grasses, with 
the peculiarities of which every farmer should be iamiliar 
—eleven of them accompauied by carefully drawn illus¬ 
trations. 

IV. LIGHTNING RODS—Thirteen Engravings. 

V. BALLOON FRAMES—Twenty-four Engravings. 
VI. MOVABLE COMB BEE-IIIVES-Eight Engrav¬ 
ings. 

VII. THE ORCHARD AND GROUNDS — Fourteen 
Engravings. 

VIII. THE FARM IIow Fortunes are Sometimes Sunk. 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE-One Engrav¬ 
ing. 

X. TIIE DAIRY. 

XI. DOMESTIC ANIMALS-Two Engravings. 

XII. RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Etc. 

XIII. USEFUL TABLES. 

XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro¬ 
nomical Calculations, forms a book winch is certainly 
cheap at its retail pr.ee ; and the Publishers, with a view 
of rendering its circulation still wider and larger than that 
of anv previous Numbf-r, are prepared, as above intimated, 
to offer the most liberal terms for its introduction in quan¬ 
tities, either to Agents, agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, 
Dealers ia Implements and Seeds, or any others who take 
an interest in ihe dissemination of useful reading, and in 
the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 

Light, Drink, Food, Tempera- 

TURE, Exercise, Sleep. Clothing, Bathing, The Passions, 
Longevity of Human Life, in TIIE ENOYCLOPEDI a. 

1*1 TM AIM’S 

Reporter’s Companion, 

NEW EDITION, 

So long expected, and impatiently looked for, is 
NOW READY. 

Plionographers can be supplied by 

- FOWLER # AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Midwifery. — Reproduction, 

Pregnancy, Parturition. Infant-Nursing, with full partic¬ 
ulars in detail, for Home-Treatment, in ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

6,000 Agents Wanted, to 

sell Six Nr.w Inyf.ntions —two very recent, and of great 
value to families; all pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eighty pages particulars. 

5t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 

Tiie Races of Men, with Por- 

TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED PI Y DKOPATHIOENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for *3 00. 

Physiology, with Ill’ustra- 

TIONS.—The Skin and its Functions; the Tissues; Men¬ 
tal System; Philosophy of Mind. The Special Senses: 
Touch, Taste, Sm*-ll, Hearing, Sound, Sight. The Voice : 
Speech, Tone. Compass, Musical, Ventriloquism. In THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. A great work. Sent by Mail for $3. 
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Matrimonial Advertisement. 


—I am a widower; sge, 4^; height, 5 feet 11 inches; ! 
mrvous-sanguine a»«<l bilious temperament; size of head, : 
22 $, l”ii and i5 inches: Lai gunge, Individuality, Causal¬ 
ity, Human Nature, Sublimity, Ideality, Benevolence, 
Firmness, Self-Es r eem, Combativenes*, Inhabitiveness, 
and Amativeness rather large. Conscientiousness, Ven¬ 
era'ion, Adhesiveness, Ph'loprogen'tiveness, and lft other 
imoor ant organs foil'. Hydropathic, vegetarian, active 
as a Christian, abolitionist, and in every true relorm. 
Teacher of Wigh school* eleven years; scientific lecturer 
and farmer twelve \ears. Own farm, eic., worth $4,000. 
Have five sons, youngest, age 14, and daughter, S years, 
at home. Want, in due time, a congenial spirit. Address, 
soon, Radical Reformer, Roseville, Warren Co., Illinois. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 

Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 

Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re¬ 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND I,IFE ILLUSTRATED, 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

A GUIDE TO IIEALTIT. 

These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 

24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year. $1 00 

Ten copies, to separate addre-ses. if desired. 5 00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to a« extra copy*gratis. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post¬ 


age. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

80S Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Surgery. — Wounds. Tumors 


White Swelling, Fistula, Hip Disease, Dislocations, Frac¬ 
tures, with Operations, in TIIE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00 . 


A JVew Edition of 

H ow to Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for InveDtors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con¬ 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

in which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Pathology and Therapeutics. 

—Fevers of every Name and Nature, Causes, Treatment, 
and Cure ; Inflammations, in THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



The Phrenological Bust, 

designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to auy part ot the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only *1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 

“ This b one of the mast ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size oi tne human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short tihie, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”— H. >. Daily Sun. 


Consumption, Causes and 

Cure—Scrofula, Cancer, Mumps, Measles, Croup, with full 
directions for treatment, in THE HYDROPATHIC EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA. Every family should have a copy. $3. 


Dropsy, Neuralgia, Vertigo, 

Sleeplessness, in THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. $3 00. 


Gutta-Percha 


CHEAPEST nnd 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and Watrk- 
Proof. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun¬ 
try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. 


CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
78 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW 

Anatomical and Physiological 

PLATES. 


CORNER LIBERTY ST., 

NEW YORK. 


Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA¬ 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, ns well as for students. They represent all of 
thA organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ , and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami¬ 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions whioh 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 


JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro¬ 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


Tlie Heart and Lungs—IVo. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
ami cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections. 


The Aquarius. 



No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron¬ 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels; the descending aorta, or largo artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo¬ 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

Tlie Eye and tfte Ear.—No. 4r. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, we., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
duets; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho¬ 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 

Circulation-Skin.—No. G. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex¬ 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat¬ 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


TIIE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 


“THE AQUARIUS,” 

A new irtid most invaluable article, for which the subscrib¬ 
ers have received Letters Patent from the United States, 
and is offered to the public as the most complete and per¬ 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about Eight Odilons of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the power of only one hand applied ; 
being a mo*t invaluable article for Washing Window*, 
Washing Carriage*, Watering Cardens, Sprinkling 
Streets, Throwing on Liquid Composition, Sachas Whale 
Oil, Soap Suds, Tobacco Water , etc.; for Destroying In¬ 
sects on Trees, Roses a >,d other plants; Pumping Water 
from the Holds of Vessels, Snail Boat*, Cel ars, etc.; 
Wetti g Sails, Washing Decks , Starting Aqueduct<. 
Also, for Invalids , it is a most valuable Spray or Shower 
B th. It is most invaluable for Extinguishing Fires , and 
for Wetting Roofs near fires. In hundreds of cases great 
conflagrations might be avoided by tlie use of this simple 
apparatus. It is so portable that it can be used where no 
other articlo could be readily brought to bear. 

All who have seen and used the article speak in most 
unbounded terms of praise and commendation of its val¬ 
uable qualities and perfect and beautiful operation. No 
Dwelling, factory, Store, school Douse, Stable , Barn , 
Hot House, Vessel , or Boat should be without this invalu¬ 
able Water Thrower . 

It is very compact , and weighs only about EIGHT 
PO PHDS. 

C 5 P*” Orders respectfully solicited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 

Manufacturers of Pumps, HvdraullC Rams, and other 
Hydraulic Machines, Hardware, etc., etc. 

Middletown, Conn. 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John Street, New York, where 
the Aquarius can be seen, with samples of all our goods. 

***They are also for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Rheumatism, Convulsions, De- 

LIRIUM TREMENS, Palsy, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Palpitation, Cramp, Stiff Joints, Apoplexy, etc., with full 
directions for treatment, in THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Valuable Books for Farmers. 


1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 60 


Grasses and Plants. Their Natural History. By 

Charles L. Flint .$1 25 

Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. By Charles L. 

Flint. . 

American Fruit Culturist. By John Thomas... 

House and IIis Diseases. By Robert Jennings... 
Agricultural Chemistry. By Jas. F. W. Johnston! 
Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture 

and Physiology. 1 00 

Dadd on tiik Diseases of Cattle. 1 25 

Country Life by Coprland. 2 25 

North American Insects. By B. Jaeger. 1 25 

Uses and Abuses of Air. By Griscom. 1 CO 

Annual Register for 186 . By J. J Thomas_ 80 

Every Man His Own Lawyer. 1 25 

Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. By M. 

Quinby . 1 25 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we Made 

‘by it. 0 60 

Pear Culture. Its Propagation, Planting, Culti¬ 
vation, etc. 1 25 

Catechism of Chemistry.*,. 0 30 

Domestic and Ornamental Poultry. With sixty- 

five original Portraits. 1 25 

By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Anatomy, Illustrated.—The p 

Bones of the Human Frame, Ligaments, Muscles, the Ar- \ ( 


teries, Veins, the Nerves, O 


cera, in TIIE ILLUSTRATE 


CLOPEDIA. 
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All Ready. 

BEST FOR AGENTS. 

H. H . L L O YD 
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New Military Map 

OF 

MISSOURI 

AND TIIE 

WESTERN BORDER STATES, 

Including all of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, with the 
important parts of Kansas, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, on a large scale. 

Just engraved in the best manner, showing the position 
of the late battle of WILSON’S CHEEK, and all points 
of interest. On the same she t are excellent portraits of 
Generals Lyon and Sigel, Scott, McClellan, Butler, 
Banks, Fremont, Prentiss, Sprague, and others, with 
. much else attractive and instructive. Finely colored, on 
heavy calendered paper, 29 + 87 inches. A specimen sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED 

to sell this and many other Charts for the Times. See 
Special List and Circular. Address 

EL Li. LLOYD & CO. 

25 HOWARD STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


THE TWO OLD 


■foo 


MEN. 


Two neighboring crones, antique and gray, 
Together talked at close of day. 

One said, with brow of wrinkled care, 

“ Life’s cup, at first, was sweet and fair; 

On our young lips, with laughter gay, 

Its cream of brimming nectar lay ; 

But vapid then it grew, and stale, 

And tiresome as a twice-told tale; 

And here, in weary age and pain, 

Its bitter dregs alone remain.” 

The other, with contented eye, 

Laid down her work and made reply: 
“Yes, life was bright at morning-tide, 

Yet, when the foam and sparkle died, 

More rich, methought, and purer, too, 

Its well-concocted essence grew ; 

Even now, though low its spirit drains, 

And little in the cup remains, 

There’s sugar at the bottom still, 

And we may tasto it if we will.” 


Information for “ Jolly Fellows. 1 ’ —There 
is a tradition that brandy was at one time manu¬ 
factured from the fruit of the vine ; but the grapes 
of France having of late years followed the ex¬ 
ample of the potato, and taken to molding and 
rotting, many of the French brandy-makers have 
adopted bituminous coal as a substitute. They 
distill a potent spirit from this substance, which is 
thus made available for the production of two 
kinds of fire—one for the comfort of man, and the 
other for the destruction of his health, his senses, 
and his soul. Large quantities of alcohol distilled 
from coal, and ‘doctored” with certain chemicals 
to give it the “ Cognac flavor,” are now exported 
from France to this country. Coal brandy is the 
latest adaptation of the good gifts of Providence to 
the purposes of poison-mongers, that has come to 
our knowledge. Coal tar has long been used for 
the flavoring of whiskies, but a liquor with a coal 
basis is a specimen of chemistry which might well 
make the “ best fellow” shudder. 




Wait not for difficulties to cease; glory lies in 
overcoming them. 


‘’r^x>.-Yr 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The hippopotamus is found in its native state 
inhabiting Africa. By the colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope it is generally termed the sea-cow. 
The average length of the male from the end of 
the nose to the tip of the tail (the latter being 
about a foot long) is fourteen feet, but they have 
been known to be much larger. The girth is 
nearly equal to the length, and the height at the 
shoulders between five and six feet; the aperture 
of the mouth is about two feet wide, and the tusks 
are more than a foot long. The body is in form 
between that of an over-fed pig and a fattened ox, 
and supported by four short stout limbs. The 
nose is broad and truncated, and the nostrils, on 
the end and capable of protrusion so that the 
animal may breathe when all the body is under 
water, may be closed during submersion. Its eyes 
are prominent, and adopted for use either under 
or out of water. The color, when the skin is dry, 
is a reddish gray, brownish on the back and 
lighter beneath; under water the colors are various 
shades of blue. The female is smaller than the 
male and is lighter colored. They spend most of 
their time in water, lolling about in a dreamy 
manner, frolicking like a porpoise or wallowing 
like a hog. They frequently pass all day in the 
ocean near the mouths of rivers. They come on 
land chiefly in night, and eat the soft succulent 
grasses on the banks. Though clumsy on land 
their motions in the water are graceful and rapid- 
They are gregarious, and both sexes delight to 
congregate at all seasons of the year in small 
herds. They can remain under water walking on 
the bottom of rivers for some time. They are 
generally playful, peaceful, and inoffensive when 
undisturbed, but savage when assailed or wounded. 
Its sagacity, though inferior to the elephant, is 
considerable. 

They are hunted for their flesh, which resembles 
pork ; for the speck or layer of fat just under the 
skin; for their teeth, which are valuable as articles 
of trade; and for their tough skin, which is made 
into shields, and helmets, and whips. Their vorac¬ 
ity is very great. For further information relative 
to this animal, reference may be had to “ Apple¬ 
ton’s Encyclopedia,” and to the works of Gumming, 
Andersson, Livingston, and other travelers in 
Central and Southern Africa. A personal inspec¬ 
tion of the creature may be had, for the present, 
at Barnum’s famous Museum, in this city, where 
one is being exhibited, a pretty fair likeness of 
which we give above. 

This animal was captured on the Nile, 2,000 
miles above Cairo. 

We have frequent opportunities of seeing many 


of the huge animals of foreign countries, but those 
who neglect the present opportunity to see a live 
h'ppopotamus, can judge of their chances of ever 
seeing one from the fact that this is the first one 
seen alive in America, and none were exhibited in 
Europe since the time of the Emperor Gordian III., 
in Rome, in the third century, until 1850, when 
one was presented to the British Zoological So¬ 
ciety, by order of Abba Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 
It arrived in London in May, 1850, at which time 
it was supposed to be only about ten months old— 
it was then seven feet long and six and a half feet 
girth in die middle of the body. It is still compar¬ 
atively young, and has not attained its full growth. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Previous to the Declaration of Independence 
the American flag was litde else than a piece of 
plain red bunting. In 1777, however, the red 
ground was changed by the addition of blue and 
white stripes, as an emblem of the union of thir¬ 
teen colonies in a contest for liberty, thus'giving 
the red, white, and blue of the present day ; and 
it was not until the year 1818, just forty-three 
years ago, that the finishing touch was given to 
the flag of the free. On the 18th of April of that 
year, the present flag was, for the first time, 
hoisted upon the Capitol at Washington, in con- 
tormity with an act of Congress approved April 
4th. It was designed by Captain Samuel C Reid, 
who, in command of the privateer General Arm¬ 
strong, fought with a British fleet the most bril¬ 
liant engagement to be found upon record. 
Previous to its being adopted by Congress, the 
number of stripes in the old flag, keeping pace 
with the number of States admitted into the 
Union, had increased to eighteen, thus destroying 
its beauty, while to retain more of the original 
neatness and perspicuity of its appearance, some 
were made with only nine stripes, thus destroying 
uniformity. 

Accordingly, in 1816, on the admission of In¬ 
diana into the Union, Peter II. Weudover, of New 
York, offered a resolution that a committee be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of altering 
the flag of the United States. The committee was 
appointed, after which Mr. W. called on Captain 
Reid, then in Washington, and requested him to 
form a design, so as always to represent the num¬ 
ber of the increase of States without destroying 
its beauty. The Captain recommended that the 
stripes be reduced to the original thirteen States, 
and to form the number of stars into one great 
star in the union, adding one star to every new 
State, thus giving the significant meaning to the 
flag, symbolically expressed, of “ E Pluribus 
Unum .” 

The design was adopted, and became a law in 
1818. The wife of Captain Rpid, a lady every 
way worthy of her distinguished husband, wrought 
the first flag made after his suggestion with her 
own hands, assisted by several of her fair pat¬ 
riotic companions. Mrs Reid died in this city 
about four years ago. The veteran Captain, by 
courtesy for a long time known as “ Commodore,” 
died recently in New York. 


In practicing benevolence we should give, as did 
the widow, with all our mite. 
































